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PREFACE. 


Thanks are due to the officials of the district and 
others who provided material for incorporation in 
the Gazetteer and particularly to Mr. W. Gregson, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Mr. C. G. E. 
Dawkins, Conservator of Forests, Mr. Saw Chin 
Cheng, Inspector of Schools and U Kyaw Dun, 
retired Deputy Commissioner. Chapters 1, VII, 
VIII, IX, XI, XI, XHI and part of XIV (Pa-an 
Subdivision) have been compiled by Mr. R. P. 
Abigail, I.C.S., Settlement Officer, No. 4 Party and 
the rest by U Maung Maung Gyi, Assistant Settle- 
ment Officer of the Burma Land Records Service. 


U TIN GYI, 
Settlement Officer, No. 2 Party. 


RANGooN, 15¢ March 1931. 
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THATON DISTRICT 
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CHAPTER I. 


PaysicaL Description. 


‘The ThatOn District lies between 16° 28/ and 17° 51’ 
North and 96° 39’ and y8° 20’ East; and forms part of the 
Tenasserim Division of Lower Burma. It is bounded by 
the Toungoo and Salween Districts on the north, Siamese 
territory on the east, the Amberst District on the south 
and the Gulf of Martaban and the Pegu District on the 
west, It contains an area of 4,831 square miles, On the 
east the Thaungyin river and the Pata chaung; on the 
south the Hlaingbwé, Gyaing and Salween rivers ; and on 
the west the Gulf of Martaban and the Sittang rivers pro- 
vide natural boundaries, but on the north the boundary is 
not so well defined, 

That part of the district west of the Salween is part of 
the territory acquired by the annexation of Pegu. on the 
2oth December 1852, but that east of the Salween was 
ceded by the treaty of Yandabo on the 2gth February 1826 
at the conclusion of the first Burmese war. By it Assam, 
Arakan, the coast of Tenasserim and that portion of the 
province of Martaban east of the Salween were surrendered, 
‘The selection of the Salween as the boundary, however, 
involved a diffi-ulty as the two mouths of the river embrace 
the large and fertile island of Bilugyun, and the Burmese 
maintained that the southern mouth was the real one. The 
matter was finally settled by floating two coconut palms 
tied together down the river to determine by the course 
they took which was the real mouth. They were ultimately 
carried out to sea by the northern mouth, and Bilugyun 
became British territory and part of the province of 
Easters Martaban. In 1862 the Tenasserim provinces of 
Mergui, Ye and Eastern Martaban were joined with Pega 
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and Arakan as part of the province of British Burma, and 
in 1866, on the formation of the Shwegyin District, the 
boundaries of the Amberst District were enlarged by the 
addition of the townships of Pagat, That6n and Martaban, 
which had formed part of the ‘ Province of Martaban” 
since the second Burmese war of 1852. This demarcation 
held good until 1895, when, on the formation of the Thatén 
District, these three townships became part of the new 
district ‘and the northern mouth of the Salyeen again 
became the southern boundary. The Gyaing forms the 
continuation of this southern boundary, except that the 
revenue circles of Kado and Kawtun on the north bank 
belong to Amherst. The southern boundary of the district 
from the northern mouth of the Salwern follows the 
Salween as far as the point where the small stream, which 
forms the northern boundary of the Kado and Kawtuo 
circles, flows into it. Thence it follows the boundary of 
these two circles to its junction with the Gyaing river. 
‘The Gyaing then forms. the boundary as far as the junction 
of the Hlaingbw® and Haungtharaw streams, when the 
former becomes the boundary as far as its junction with 
the Pata stream, Thence the boundary follows the Pata 
stream in a north-easterly direction to its source, when‘e 
it runs approximately north along the Hlaingbwe and 
Mepale watershed lor about five miles, and then turns 
north-east down the Methawe-hpad> and Methawe streams 
to the Thaungyin river. The boundary with Siam was 
fixed at the Thaungyin in 1848 and has remained constant. 
‘The Thaungyin flows in anorth-westerly direction and is 
the boundary to the point where it flows inté the Salween. 
The Salween which here flows due south, forks just below 
Kamamaung to form Kawlun Island, The left fork is the 
main stream but the district boundary follows the right 
fork to the point where the Mizaing chauag flows into it. 
‘The boundary follows this stream up to its source, thence 
follows the western watersheds of the: Htipado and 
Kanyindon streams as far as the headwaters of the Mekyon 
stream ; thence along the east watershed of that stream 
south-westwards to height point 1,459 at the head of the 
Tau stream; thence north-westwards down the Mepu 
stream to the Bilin river which it follons for about four 
miles down to Wingale, From Wingale to Kyaiktiyo it 
follows roughly a south-westerly course up the Takaw 
stream and along the northern watershed of the Thebyu 
stream. From Kj raiktiyo it follows the main ridge north- 
Wards to the head of the. Kyonpagu stream, which stfeam 
it follows till it joins the Sittang just above Kaywe village. 
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Except for a atrip of exceedingly fertile paddy land General 
varying in width from twelve to fifteen miles wide on the Descrip- 
western coast stretching from Kawkadut, north of the tom 
estuary of the Bilin chaung, to the northern mouth of the 
Salween in the south, there are no large expanses of 
cultivation and the country is much broken up. This 
fertile strip is shut off from the rest of the district by an 
almost continuous range of hills stretching down to 
Martaban. The Salween flowing almost due south divides 
the district in two, and each portion is again divided, the 
western by the Bilin chang, the eastern by the Hlaingbwe 
chaung, both a'so flowing svuth, 

The northern half of the district isextremely hilly, but 
in the southern balf there is much low-lying land, some of 
which is subject to river-floods until late in the year. 
There are considerable alluvial plains studded with abrupt 
massive outcrops of limestone, one of which, the Zwekabin 
hill—otherwise known as the ‘ Duke cf York’s Nose’, rises 
vertically to 2,372 feet above the Salween level, forming a 
very conspicuous feature of the landscape, As the land 
rises towards the hills the soil becomes gravelly and large 
areas of upland in’ jungle take the place of paddy fields, 

The District is intersected by a number of hill ranges, Hills, 
which may be divided into three main groups. In the east 
and north-east towards the Siam frontier is the Dawna 
range, its ridges frequeatly ri above 3,000 feet and in 
one place to 6,820 feet, which cuts off the valley of the 
‘Thaingyin river from the rest of the district. Ihe range 
starts inthe extreme north, aud runs in a general south- 
easterly direction through ‘That6n and Amberst Districts 
towards the Malay Peninsula, Divided from this range by 
a plain stretching for 50 to 60 miles across the valleys of * 
the Salween and the Hlaingbwe is a much smaller system 
of hills, which may be regarded as the northern prolonga- 
tion of the well-defined Taungnyo range separating the 
Ataran valley in Amherst ict from the seaboard 
townships. In Thatdn District this upland is contiaued in 
the Martaban hills, starting opposite Moulmein on the 
north side of the Salween and running first north-west and 
then north, into Salween District, From this range to the 
sea on the west extends a rice plain, intersected by 
countless tidal creeks, stretching northwards as far as the 
Bilinestuary. In the north-west of the district, between the 
Bilin valley and the Sittang estuary is another range (part of 
the Paunglaung system), which enters the t from the 
north ano branches into spurs ending at Kyaikto and 
The western spur is known as the Kelatha hills, and rises 
to analtitude of 3,650 feet opposite the village of Sittanig. 
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Thatbn_is watered from end to end by numerous 
streams, The easternmost is the Thaungyin river, which 
rises in Amherst District runs in a north-westerly'direc- 
tion, dividing Borma from Siam, and finally, after 
a course of about 200 miles, meets’ the Salween river in 
the north of the district. It is useful for floating down 
teak timber, but its numerous rapis detract from its value 
for other purposes. The Hlaingbwe rises in the wedge of 
country between the Thaungyin and Salween rivers, 
draining large part of the Dawna range, and flows 120 
miles to meet the Haungtharaw river in the south, Here 
the combined streams, under the name of the Gyaing, 
form the south-eastern border of the district, and run for 
45, miles in a general westerly direction to meet the 
Salween just above Moulmein. The Salween itself enters 
‘Thatén in its northern corner, separating it for some 
distonce from Salween District. At about 17° 20’ north 
latitude it enters the Pa-an township, and thence its 
channel divides the district roughly into two halves, east 
and west, It pursues its southerly course down to Moul- 
mein where its waters are divided by the Bilugyun island 
into the two main mouths through which it flows into the 
sea. A few miles above Moulmein it is joined from the 
west by the Donthami (or Binhlaing) river, which rises in 
the bills on the northern border of the district and winds 
down the eastern edge of the Martaban range. The area 
already mentioned on the east. of the Martaban hills is 
intersected by a met-work of tidal creeks, which give 
internal communication with Moulmein, Thatén, Bilin, 
Kyaikto and the Sittang. This tract is watered by only 
one large river, the Bilin, which rises in the Salween 
district, and flowing between the Martaban and Paung- 
laung hills, enters the Gulf of Martaban after a course of 
280 miles.’ The Sittang, for the last 40 miles of its course 
forms the western boundary of the district It has done 
much damage lately by eroding the rice plain on the left 
bank near its mouth, destroying about 5,000 acres 
annually, while new land has been thrown up in Hantha- 
waddy and Pegu Districts on the opposite bank, 











The Hatgyt Rapids—Between the mouth of the 
‘Thaungyin ani the village of Yinbaing, the Salween flows 
through a narrow gorge between the Dawna Range in 
payin and he hls ofthe Salwenn district. |For part of 

distance, the river is totally unnavigable even for 
‘small boats, and even on land no path exists on either 
bank. At the head of this stretch is the notorious 
“ Hatgyi,”. a rapid rather than a waterfall which when 
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the river is very narrdw and, especially at the low water 
season, is well worth seeing, though somewhat difficult of 
access. For some twelve miles below the “ Hatgyi,” the 
river is a series of minor rapids alternating with the deep 
pools and flanked by sharp limestone rocks cn which 
hundreds of teak logs become stranded annually. The 
narrowness of this gorge is the more remarkable when one 
realises that the Salween is a longer river than the 
Irrawaddy and rises in the snows of Tibet. In the rains 
the rapids are obliterated and the river rolls steadily 
through the gorge submerging all but the highest of the 
flanking rocks ; a minor rise also occurs in April from the 
melting of the snows, Possibly the only European who 
has seen the whole of this stretch of river is Mr. Kersey 
of Messrs. Steel Bros. who descended it partly by raft 
and partly by the bank at considerable risk, 

Very little is known of the geology of That6o, 
The Martaban and Dawna hils are of ancient rocks 
with much gneiss and granite and the Bilin and 
the Kelatha hills chiefly of a limestone formation, 
belonging to what has been nominated the “ Moulmein 
series” of rocks, Isolated limestone hills, of the age 
of the Carboniferous limestone of Europe, occur fre- 
quently in the eastern portion of the district, 
illustrating the denudation to which the Palaeozoic beds of 
the Salween valley have been subjected. —Laterite has 
formed in many parts of the district, and is of some 

1 value in the vicinity of Bilin and Kyaikto 
where it is cut into blocks and used by the Public Works 
Department for bridge works, etc. “ihe low-lying tract 
to the south-west of the district 
historical times from the sea, but iti 
this has been due to the elevation of the sea-bottom, and 
how far to the level of the land being raised by deposits 
of silt. The massive limestone out-crops are a picturesque 
feature of the district and there can be little doubt that at 


























some remote period these out-erops were sea-girt rocks of 





character to those which stud the Mergui 
Archipelago, Their age was fixed by Dr. Oldham as 
Palaeozoic, “Evidence from fossils, formerly founa in the 
range known as the “ Duke of York’s Nose” confirm this 
classification. Later researches, aod traces of fossils 
found in Amherst District show some at least of the lime- 
stone to be of Triassic age rather than Carboniferous, 
Below the limestone beds, which are extremely hard and 
of great thickness, are found \in descending order) fine 
soft sandstone, grey shaly beds, anda hard sandstone. 
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‘The denudation of these Palaeozoic beds, other than the 
limestone itself, has been enormous, and to this is to be 
attributed the isolated appearance of so many of the 
blu 





Hot springs exist in numerous parts of the district, 
always in close proximity to the limestone out-crops, 
‘Most of them are shown on the Government of India 
survey maps, They appear to hold a similar geological 
position to the hot springs of Great Britain, most of 
which rise from strata below the conl and thence flow 
from or through the lixestone. The largest and most 
important of these springs is to be found at Bayingyi, a 
mile or so north of the Duyinzeik-Paan road, which is 
largely used by Burmans suffering from forms of 
theumatism. In the rock overhanging the pool, where 
there lives a hermit, there are large caves with remarkable 
stalactites and stalagmites. 

Other famous caves are to be found at Pagat on the 
right bank of the Salween just below Paan and at Satdan 
at the southern end of the Zwegabin Range. The former 
is the home «f mil'ions of bats whose guavo is exported to 
Moulmein, where itis largely used by the market gardeners 
and the latter is famous for the subterranean stream 
navigable by boats during the rains and an annual 
religious festival held in the spring. 

No wild elephants exist in the district. A few bison 
are occasionally seen in the upper Donthami drainage. 
‘The very rare single-horned rhinoceros —R. Sondaicus— 
jealously preserved in the Kahilu Game Sanctuary, part 
‘of which is in the Donthami drainage: this species. is 
nearly extinct and is said to survive. nowhere else. Hav- 
ing been ruthlessly persecuted in the past, the few remain- 
ing animals now inbabit dense impenetrable evergreen 
jungle and are rarely seen even by the special protective 
staff. Tigers are more common than Icopatds and a few 
skins are brought in each year for reward but nowhere 
are they numerous. Wild pigs are plentiful and cause 
damage to crop. Of the deer tribes the gy/ (barking deer) 
is mostcommon. Sambhurs are found almost everywhere 
except in the cultivated plains, and hog deer in Aaing” 
grass jungles, The former are poached. with impunity 
and the latter shot by the aid of an electric torch in the 
rains. In the glare of the light the animals’ eyes show up, 
they make no attempt to move and are slaughtered where 
they stand. Owing-to the generally inadequate sentexices! 
passed by Magistrates for offences against the Forest Act, 
the number of guns, the impunity with which they are lent 
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and borrowed and the total disregard of a close season it 
is unfortunately safe to prophesy that the next generation 
will only know of some of these animals by hearsay. The 
white-handed gibbon and ivarious monkeys are found in 
the bills, Of gamebirds snipe, whistling and cotton teal, 
green pigeon and jungle fowl are the most common. Teals 
are caught by Indians with nets at night and peddled in 
theteashops. Jungle fowls are snared by means of a decoy 
cock at all times of the year, Pea-fowls are decreasing in 
numbers, but are still common in certain localities. Doves 
and paddy birds are numerous, Of the snakes, the rat 
snake, the grass snake and the Russell’s viper are the 
most common. Animals existing but not often seen are 
civet cats, turtles and porcupines, and a variety of flying 
squirrels. 

The following varieties of fresh water fish are to be 
found:—Ngaywe, Neadan, Ngabat, Ngagyaung, Ngatwe 
Neayaung, Ngagyin, Ngathalauk, Ngamaungma, Nea- 
Ehenma, Ngahpanma, Ngagyi, Ngathaledo, Ngakhu, 
Ngabyema and Ngahpaungyo, 

Except that there is practically no cold weather there 
is nothing very remarkable about the climate of the 
southern part of the district, From the end of November 
to the end of April or beginning of May there is little or no 
rain, and though the heat in March and April is trying 
‘owing to the humidity in the air the dry weather on the 
whole is bealthy.. The wet period is from May to October. 
In the finer periods of the rainy season the climate is apt 
to prove trying owing to the sudden changes of temper- 
ature, but despite the humidity malarial fever is not 
prevalent and on the whole conditions must be pronounced 
very fair. In the northern and hillier parts the cold 
weather is more marked, and Malaria is particularly bad 
in the upper Donthami' and the Salween valley above 
‘Shwegun, and in the Thaungyin. 

June, July and August are the wettest months. The 
respective averages at That6n for these three months for 
the last twenty years are 43, 53, and 52 inches. The total 
average yearly rainfall over the same period is 317 inches, 
with extremes of 257 inches in 1913 and 180 inches 
1916. The average number of wet days in a year is 144 
and I'ecember has the lowest monthly fall with an average 
of :less than half an inch. The annual. rainfall at Pa-an 
is about 4o inches less and the monthly falls are propor- 
tionately lower. 

The hilly parts of the district experience quite a low 
temperature in the winter, as is to be expected from their 
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altitude, but the lowlying country along the coast and 
lower courses of the rivers is hot and has no cold weather. 
The nights, however, except in April and October are 
generally tolerably cool, There is no record indicating 
the extent of the variations of temperature, but it must 
approximate to that of Moulmein, 


CHAPTER Il, 
Part I.—History. 


Owing to the limited time available and lack of 
materia's, the task of the compiler has not been easy. It 
has not been possible to obtain locally either from the 
District Library or elsewhere many important publications 
required for reference. From the scanty materials avail- 
able an attempt will be mad to give some account of the 
history of That8n and to reproduce all the available 
evidence that, it is considered, will be of interest to 
readers, Mr. Stewart’s.remarks in compiling the history 
of Pegu are equally applicable in this case: “ Mote know- 
ledge is required before a satisfactory history of (That8a) 
or any other part of Burma, previous to the 11th century 
can be written. The present tentative account has only 
been compiled in accordance with the requirement of 
Government. It would not otherwise have been under- 
taken without many more years of study and only then if 
the result of such study calls for it,” 

We find that the early history of Thatén is veiled in 
darkness. The Archaeological Department has not yet 
been able to extend its exploration work beyond casual 
visits to the place. It is hoped.that more light will be 
shed whea all of the medieval Mén inscriptions have been 
deciphered and read, and the history of Indo-China has 
been studied as a whole. 

Great changes have isken place. in the physical con- 
figuration of That@n district. There is no doubt that 
many years ago That6n was a sea-pott ; the sea then 
covered the present fertile plain west of the Martaban 
range. The sea algo touched the foot of the Kelatha hills 
where Ayetthdma (Taikkala) is situated. At Ayetthema 
and at That6n town, bolts, cables, and other vestiges of 
foreign ships have been unearthed. When Anawrata 
overthrew Thatén, she was doubtless ceasing to be a sea- 
port, In course of time Ayetthama also became an inland 
place as the sea receded, but within the last half century 
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gradual erosions have restored the sea to its former bed 
and the sea-water now laps the foot of the Kelatha hills as 
in former times’. 


‘The name Thatén is a corruption of Saddhamma which 
means “good law”, and this name may be connected 
with the legendary fame of the city as a repository of 
the Buddhist scriptures, Forchhammer says ‘it has 
at all times been a custom with the Buddhist kings 
and priests of Burma to give to towns, monasteries, rivers, 
and tanks, classical Pali names. The name Saddhamma- 
nagara was given to the oldest town founded by the Taleings, 
namely, Thatén (Sathurh), which is nothing but a corruption 
of Saddbamma: early European travellers called it Xatan or 
Satan.”* ‘ According to Mr. Mason, the ancient capital of 
the Talaings (according to the tradition of the latter), was 
Thadaung or Satung, a city whose traces still exist between 
the mouths of the Salween and Sittang. ‘Suvanna-bummi’ 
he adds, but unfortunately stating no authority, is still the 
classic Pali name of Sataung (meaning thereby? That6n)"”, 

Thatén is also known by the name of Suvanabhami, 
All Burmese and Mén writers are agreed that this designa- 
tion applied to That@n, which was formerly a sea-port 
town, and they assert thatthe raison d're of the name is 
that ‘auriferous ore is found in the tract of the country in 
which Thatén is situated. It is certain that gold was found 
in small quantities in most of the affiuents of the Shwegyin 
(Gold washing) river 4. Gold washing was carried on in 
some of the districts in the Mén country of Ramafifiadesa, 
About 20 years ago, there was a European concern carrying 
‘on gold-washing in the Shwegyin and Bilin Townships, but 
the work was found to be untemunerative and was aban- 
doned, Gold deposits are said to be found in the Shwe- 
gyaung San, a chauog which flows pasta village of the same 
name and has its source at the foot of the Thein«ga-neik 
(Ginganika), now more popularly known as Myathabeik 
range, forming the eastern boundary of That6n ton, 
Various. derivations of the name Suvapnabhimi are given 
by many eminent scholars, and Mr. Taw Sein Ko has given 
numerous interesting extracts in “Some rematks on the 
‘alyani Inscriptions”, pages 6-7, According to Phayre 
he identity of the Chryse of Ptolemy, of the Suvannabhimi 
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of the Buddhist legends, and the city of Thahtun (Thatén) 
in Pega, all having the same signification, appears certain." 
Suvanabhimi is also an appellation given to the Mén 
kingdom of Ramafifiadesa which ‘comprised originally 
only the region between the Sittang and the Salween’ ; but 
in the 15th century A.D, it included the provinces of 
Kusimamandala (Bassein) Hamsavatimanqala (Pegu), and 
Muttimamandala (Martaban), 
In the Lyigrap-ia Birmanica, Vol I, Part I, Mr. 
C.O. Blagden says“ Ramafifiadesa”’ is a name coined 
from the ethnic appellation,  Rman”, which is the medi 
val form of the word ““M8n" and appears constantly in 
inscriptions of the 15th century. 
Indi From a cursory study of the published authorities, 
immigra: there appear to be evidences of Indian commercial and 
foduen! colonising activity in early times, The legends would carry 
muvene®- the Indian connection back to the life-time of Buddha. The 
Indian immigrants came over the Bay of Bengal to Burma 
long before the Christian era. Tn his various edicts, about 
240 B.C,, Asoka records that he sent Buddhist missions 
to various countries. He does not include Suvannabhami. 
But the Mahavamsa, a history compiled in Ceylon in the 
sth century, contains references to the despatch thither of 
the missionaries, Sona and Uttara. The Kalyani Inscrip- 
tions (1476 A.D.) mention this visit in particular *, From 
180 B.C. the Andhra dynasty was supreme over the 
whole of Middle India. They were fe:vent Buddhists and 
notable merchants trading by land and sea from Rome to 
China 4.” tn all probability the colonists who settled in 
‘ThatOn were people of this nation, Their origin was: the 
country between the Mahanadi and Godavari rivers, It is 
likely that the coasts of Hanthawaddy and Thatn were colo- 
nised from India as early as 2008,C. It is clear, from Chinese 
sources that by 200 A.D. their cultural influence had taken 
deep root. “They brought writing, customary Jaw and other 
elements of civilisation. They founded kingdoms in Java 
and Sumatra, and dotted the coast from Bengal to Borneo 
and Tonkin with little trading principalities such as Prome, 
Rangoon and Thatén’”‘. Forchhammer suggested that 
‘Thatén was settled by the people of Kalinga,® “The 
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alphabet of the Mn inscriptions, like the generality of the 
so-called native -alphabets of Indo-China and Indonesia, is 
manifestly derived from some South Indian type, akin to 
‘the old Telugu-Canarese. Its form in the early Mén 
-records is very nearly identical with that of the contempo- 
rary Javanese inscriptions.”* The Méns and Burmese 
are said to have cerived their knowledge of Katantra’s 
Sans rit grammar from the same source. The sculptures 
‘of some of the That6n pagodas are said to have had their 
Indian prototypes in Orissa’. It is therefore evident that 
in the early centuries of the Christian era there was con- 
stant intercourse between Sosthern India and the Eastern 
regions including That6n, and that the fashions in the 
former were copied in the latter, 

The Kalingans, with the Orissans, probably formed 
the bulk of the immigrants of Pegu and Thatén. They 
were originally Buddhists, but their Buddhism became 
impure with the decline of Buddhism in India where the 
religion was predominant only from 250to 350 A.D. These 
people intermarried freely with the native races, It is 
Ekely that wherever the Indians were numerous, they 

were the ruling race. This view is supported by the 
following extract from Phayre’s History of Pegs, which is 

of interest, 
« Tn the story of the foundation of Pegu and the events 
which led to it, we appear to have the legendary version 
{ Of the struggle for the ascendency between Brahman and 
i Boodhist, “this struggle was still going on in parts of 
India in the sixth century of the Christian era and it would 
no doubt be extended to the colonies and settlements on 
the coasts of Ramanya. The kings of That6a and the 
principal citizens were of Indian descent, and they pro- 
Hl bably participated in the changes which were going on in 
the parent country. The foundation of Pegu by emigrants 
from Thatén tells us both of a dynastic and religious quarrel. 
The Boodhist party, eventually successful, represent the 
found-rs of Pegu as being of their faith and theic opponents 
as heretics and foreigners, though the latter reproach was 
probably the feeling of a later period, One cause for the 
Hy ‘separation from Thatén appears to have been the Naga, 
' Dragon or snake worship which, as has been shown by 
i Ferguson in his learned work, extensively prevailed about 
! this time in India ; and the founders of Pegu were said to 
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have been of Naga descent, or in other words had added 
snake worship to the reverence which, by the precepts of 
Boodhism, should be shewn only to the relics or memory’ 
of Boodha.”? 

“The Oriyas and Telugus were not the only indian- 
immigrants to Ramanya, ‘There is evidence, rather late it 
is true, that traders and others came from the sucient lands. 
in the Ganges valley. Thus in the beginning of the 11th 
century we hear that Dipankara, a Buddhist monk of the 
northern school, after having studied in Magadha and else- 
where, embarked for Suvannadipa (Thatba) in a merchant 
vessel and continued h's studies there for twelve years 
under Acharya Chandra Kitti, the High priest, the greatest 
scholar of his age.’”* 

At first the advent of the Indians as traders or colonists 
was peaceful, “ for if they came as individual tracers they 
would be welcomed ; an 1 ifthey came in numbe:s to set up 
independent communities, there was usually room in so 
thinly populated aland. ‘But as time went on there was 
less room, at any rate in the places most worth having,” 
-Thus we hear of the Talaing hero Atha-Kumma (Prince 
Asah),anephew of King Wimala of Pegu, repulsing the 
Hindu forces and seizing seven ships and five hundred 
Hindu strangers. The struggle {or ascendency between 
Brahmanism and Buddhism is mentioned in the Mén records, 
We have the story of the conversion to Bud ‘bism of the 
heretic king of Pegu, Tissa, by Bhadradevi, the daughter of 
‘a merchant of Pegu, As one of the maritime provinces of 
Burma, Thatbn became a place of refuge to a great number 
of Buddhist fugitives from India, hence Buddhism prevailed 
over Brahmanism. It is said that the reign of Ponnarika 
and Tektha Raza represent a period of religious strife of 
Brahmanists ard Buddhists extending over about three 
honored years, and lasting until the conquest of That8n by 
Anawrata about 1056 A.D. Accounts given by Arab writers 
ofthe oth and roth centuries mention some of the products of 
Ramanya, The articles of export to India comprise, besides 
silver and gold, fine cotton cloth, ato e which could be 
passed through 2 ring, aloes-wood, and from the abuudance 
ofelephants, ivoty must be added. This contrasts curiously 
with> the rice, teak, and: oil by which Burma is known to- 
day. [shows that the scanty population of the ancient 
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-world were self-sufficiog and had no need to import these 
articles from Burma, “ The imports included piece-goods 
from the Chola kingdom in Madras and Buddhist images 
from Upper India. Possibly there was a regular manu- 
facture of such images for the Burma market long after 
Buddbism died out in Upper India.” * 

During the gth to the 1th century A.,, the kingdom of 
‘Camboja seems to hive extended from the Gulf of Martaban 
to Tonkin. The Cambojan kings of she period favoured 
Brahmanism rather than Buddhism. To this source 
doubtless must be attributed the traces of Shivaism in 
That6n* The Cambojan influence is visible in the tablets 
found at Thagya-pay 1 (Muléke Pagoda) in That6n,’ That the 
country of the Méns was in the gto and roth centuries 
AD, a dependency of the kingdom of Camboja is 
questioned oy Mc. Stewart in the Pegu District Gacetteer, 
page 18, 

“The most recent authority on Cambodian History, 
Leclére, does no: support this conjecture ; on the contrary 
it is clear that Cambodia had great difficulty in securing its 
hold over what is now Siam and at the most_may have 
occasionally controlled the sea-board of Tenasserim. 
(Leclace Histoire du Cambodge, 1914, Ch. X.).”4 

That8n history, as ‘recorded by’ Mén and Burmese 
‘writers, goes back to an exceedingly remote period and its 
earlier chapters deal with events that are for the most 
part legendary, 

«Before Gaudama appeared there reigned a certain 
king Teetha, inthe ancient city of Too-peng-na in the 
country of Karanaka, He had two sons, Teetha Kooma 
and Thiha Kooma, who determined on abandoning the 
world and becoming hermits, Leaving their home they 
went to dwell on separate mountains (Gissagir or 
Zingyath, and Bandhawagiri or Zwégabin) ‘near the sea 
not far from the future site of Tha-htoon. Once when 
walking on the shore they found two eggs which had been 
laid and abandoned by a female Naga who came up out of 
the sea. From these issued two children whom the hermits 
brought up: one died when ten years old, but being born 
again in Mithila became, while yet a child, a disciple of 
Gaudama. The other, of whom the elder hermit had 
charge, lived in the forest till he was seventeen when, by 
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the help of Thakya," he built That6n and ruled uader the 
title of Thee-ha-ta-za.”” 

‘The Great Chronicle says that in the life-time of the 
Lord, King Asokadhammaraja ruled in That6n. But it is 
told ‘at length in the Tbatén Chronicle that during the 
reign of Siharaja, who had been brother of the saint ‘Ashi 
Gavampati, the Lord invited by the saint Ashin Gavam- 
pati came over to ‘IhatOn, called Suvangabbami ; that 
Alter the Lord entered tte bliss of parinirvana , the saint 
‘Ashin Gavampati brought the thirty-two tooth relics and 
offered them to King Sibarajé to worship ; and. #9 forth, 
King Siharaja bad flourished for sixty years, when the 
Lord entered the bliss of perinirvana. ‘Ten yearslater he 
entered the world of spirits, and his son Sirimasoka became 
King. Thus it is seen that in two places the Chronicle 
agrees not with the Thatdn Chronicle. 

“Bight and forty kings, beginning from Siharaja_and 
ending in Manuha, raled ThatBn, kings of glory, dominion, 
and power, always upholding the Lord’s religion.” 

‘According toa Mén tradition, Siharaji consulted his 
foster-father, the Rishi o! Zingyaik in choosing the site 
of the city ‘of Thatén and he was advised to select a 
spot where gold was found, and to which a large population 
would be a tracted in a short time. The grounds 
occupied by the existing Civil Hospital and Nandawgon 
pongyi kyaung are said to be the site o! th> place of 
Siharaja and Manuha. 

‘The date of the foundation of Thatén is quite legendary. 
‘The Mén and Burmese writers would fix the date as some- 
where in the 17th century B.C.6 Doubtless Thaton was 
in ancient times a flourishing port and the original seat of 
the Mén kingdom, known in Paliliterature as Ramafifiadesa, 

‘According to the Burmese and Mén histories two 
missionaries” Sona and Uttara were deputed to 
Suvappabhumi by the third Buddhist Council held at 
Pataliputra (the modern Patna) in the third century B.C. 
This first Buddhist mission is mentioned in the Buddhist 
writings preserved in Ceylon and elsewhere, particularly 
the Mabavamsa, and in the Kalyani inscriptions of Pegu-® 
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These two missionaries evangelised Thatdn where they 
had 60,000 converts. The Mahavamsa gives the following 
account :—" Accompamed by the thero Uttara, the disciple 
Sona repaired to Suvanabhimi. In these days, as soon 
as an infant was born, a marine monster, emerging from 
the ocean, devoured it and disappeared. ‘At the particular 
period :of this mission) a prince was born in a certain 
place. The inhabitants seeing the priests and taking 
them to be the emissaries of this rakkhasi, arming them- 
selves, surrounded them {rr the purpose of destroying 
them. 

The theros, having ascertained what their object was, 
thus addressed them: ‘We are pious ministers ard not 
the emissaries of the rakkhasi.’ The mocster, with her 
train, at this instant emerged from the ocean Hearing of 
this (visitation) the concourse of people gave a great shout 
of horror. The thero causing (by his power of working 
miraclés) another band of terrifying monsters to spring w 
of doutle that numerical power surrounded the rakkhasi 
and her train on all sides, She concluding this land had 
been appropriated by these, terrified fled, Establishing 
the protection of true faith over that land in all quarters 
in that assembly the thero preached the Brahmajala dis- 
course (of Buddha). A great multitud» of people attained 
the salvation and the state of. piety of that faith. Sixty 
thousand became eminently endowed with the knowledge 
of its doctrines." 

Though in the past Thatdn has been identified as the 
landing-place of Sona and Uttara, it should be mentioned 
that Dr, Forchhammer has shown weighty reasons for 
placing the scene of these events at Golanagara which is 
identified with Taikkala or Kalataik at the foot of the 
Kelatha hills, the ruins of this town are still extan 
between the present Ayetthéma and Kinywa? 4 

According to tradition the great apostle Buddbaghosa 
is reputed to have brought a complete set of the Buddhist 
scriptures from Ceylon to That6n in the sth century A.D, 
Doubt has, however, been th: own not only on this tradition 
ut also on the adveot of the two missionaries, Sona and 
Uttara’ Beyond these events we know little of the early 
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history of That6n. According to the Kalyani Inscriptions, 
the period extending from the establishment of Buddhism by 
Sona and Uttara to the reign of Manuha, lasted over thirteen 
centuries, during which “the power of Ramafifiadesa 
declined, ‘because civil dissensions arose and the extensive 
country was broken up into separate principalities, because 
the people suffered from famine and pestilence, and 
because to the detriment of the propagation of the 
excellent religion, the country was conquered by the army 
of the seven kings." Dr, Forchbammer explains that the 
political history of the Talaings during the 6th to the 11th 
centuries is ablank because, during this period, the ancient 
Kingdom of Khmer or Camboja’ was at the height of its 
jower and it extended from tie Gull of Martaban to 
‘onkin. The country of the Talaings was, perhaps, 
a dependency of the same kingdom in the gth 
century; hence the silence of their records during that 
period 
Anawrats’s Not long before his death actuated it is said by a desire 
‘eonguest. to obtain the copy of the Buddhist scriptures which had 
been brought from Ceylon by wuddhagosa, Anawrata in 
vaded Thaton, Theaccount of the capture of Thattn is 
given at great length in the Hannan Yazawin The follow- 
ing account is taken {rom ‘Harvey's History of Burma, 
pages 25 to 29, “Shin Arahan, son of a That6n Brahman, 
came to Pagai in 1056, He was a Talaing monk of the 
Theraveda school of southern Buddhism, who burted to 
evangalise the heathen land of Upper Burma. Shin 
Arahan brought no sacred books, for writting was still a 
rare gift. His mission could not thrive without them and 
he urged Anawrata to procure copies from Thaton where 
there were thirty complete sets of the Tripitaka, the 
three scriptures, Envoys were sent but returned with an 
insulting refusal. Stung to anger, Anawrata marched on 
‘Thatbn with ali his men. Kyanzittha, though still in his 
early teens, rode with the levies, They went down the 
river, foot, horse and elephants. The land forces crossed 























14 The seven kings alluded to appear to refer to the autcchthonous 
tubes inhabiting the valley of the Sitang and. Salween rivers before 
theadvent of the Talaings,such as the Taungthus, Karens, Vabeins, 
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Batamount in Indo-China between the 6th aad’ 7th centuries 1.0.” 
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the Sittang river, and the boats went by the Hlaing river 
.and along the coast. Thatén was decaying but any walled 
town was impregnsble save to starvation, and the 
Burmese had to undertake a three months’ siege ; inoteover, 
the town was guarded by the spirit of a dead Indian brave 
and {ell only alter Anawrata had exhumed his remains and 
cast them into the sea.” 

“Now the king of Arimaddanapura (Pagan) mustered 
his army and roJe his horse and came to the city of Tha- 
ton inthe land of Thudamawadi, He compassed it round 
about and beleaguered it for three months straightly. And 
those withia could get neither food ncr drink, and they 
were exceedingly afamished, and so great was their 
hunger that they ate one another ; and many perished 
thereby. The four warriors (Kyanzittha, Nyaung-u-hpi, 
Nga Htweyu, Nga-Lon-Letpd) entered th: city.on their 
flying horses, and slew many Then the folk could no 
Jongrr abide such sufferiogs; and on the morning of 
Monday the eleventh waxing of Nayon, the moon being in 
the mansion of Visakha, in the year 42, king Manuha sur- 
rendered himself. And the king of Arimaddaoapura, having 
possession of king Maouha, took away the saintly monks 
who were full of learning and piety; be took away the 
monks who krew the Three Scriptures and the four Books 
-of Divination : be took them all to the land of Arimaddana~ 
pura. He chained king Manuba with golden chains and 
ed him captive, From that time henceforth Thatén was 
desolate, but Pagan that is called Arimaddana flourished 
like unto a heavenly city. (Paklat Talaing Chronicle.) 

“This is the end of Thaton as a royal city, and she could 
not recover her prosperity by sea trade because the rece- 
ding coastline left her high and dry, Like some great 
glittering snake the victorious host uncurled its long 
Yength and set out through the delta creeks with a captive 
chiei and court, all the monks, and an entire population 
numbering 30,000; but the pride of the Burmese was Ma. 
‘auha’s thirty-two white elephants, each laden with scriptures 
and relics. On all sides the chieftains hastened to make 
submission to the new power ; he razed the walls of Prome 
and stripped its pagoda of the relics enshrined since the 
days of the traditional chief, Duttapaung—he would have 
no rival fortress, he would teach the Pyus to look to Pagan 
alone for reiigion, 

After arriving at Pagan, Manuha was at frst treated 
‘with consideration, At Myinkaba, south of the city, he 
built Nanpaya ; it contains his throne room. Feel 
anxious a {0 his fature he looked at the great jewalled 
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ring on his finger and thought ‘It would not be mine 
for long. They will take this too when they like’ So 
he sold it to 2 Myinkaba merchant for six cartloads of 
silver which he spent in building the Manuha temple there, 
Soon after, his foreboding came true, for Anawrata dedica- 
ted him and his family as slaves to the Shwezigon Pagoda, 
thus rendering them outcaste fr ever. To this day the 
headman of Nyaung-u west village, close under the pagoda, 
is believed by bis followers to Ge’ Manuba’s line and. ie 
treated with unusual deference. 





‘The influx of Thatén captives, many of them crafts- 
men, helped to civilise the ncrth, and there were three 
imm: diate results, Firstly Shin Arahaa gained many 
helpers from the That6n clergy, and got all the scriptures 
he wanted, housing them in the Tripitakataik library 
building which is still to be seen at Pagan, Secondly, 
Pali supersedes Sanskrit as the normal language of the 
sacred books, and Hinayana teaching supersedes Northern 
Buddhism, Thirdly, the Burmese adopted the Talaing 
alphabet and for the first time wrote their language—the 
earliest inscription in Burmese is dated i058, the year after 
the conquest.” 








After the conquest by Anawrata, the kingless town of 
Thatén ceased to receive the attention of chroniclers and 
we have no further record of its fortunes. It is to be 
presumed that its fortunes became merged with those of 
the Afén country which was much reduced in area by 
Anawrata, culm natin; the total annexation o- the M8n 
country to the Burmese kingdom of Pagan. To the king- 
dom of Pasan they remained annexed, (apart from 
occasional revolts by Burmese governors or casual Shan 
incvrsions) until 1281 A.D, when they became at least 
partially independent under the rule of an adventurer 
named Wareru, a Shan pedlar born at Donwun in Thatdn. 
He founded a dynasty and became the sole ruler of Lower 
Burma comprising the three provinces of Bastein, Pegu, 
and Martaban, The kingdom lasted till 1540 a.D,, when 
itwas conquered by a Burmese dynasty from Toungoo, 
which soon annexed Upper Burmaas well. This event 
involved the final extinction of political independence 
Save for a few shortlived revolts and other, mainly local, 
episodes and fora brief and seyolutionary interval inthe 
x8th century, when a temporary Mén revival threatened to 
turn the tables and subject Burman to Mén rule, the Méns- 
of Burma now remained definitely subject to the Burmese: 
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until the wars of the 19th century brought one great 
section of them and soon afterwards the remainder under 
British rule, 

“The portion of the Burmese territory which first 
came under the sovereignty of the British were the pro- 
vinces of Arakan and Tenasserim, which were ceded by 
the Treaty of Yandaboo, concluded on the 24th February 
1826, and which brought to a conclusion the first Burmese 
war.” “ Martaban was easily occupied by the British in 
this war, but was afterwards given up: what is now Thatén 
District, with the exception of that part of it lying to the 
east of the Salween, being returned to the Burmese. 

Inthe second Burmese war, Mattaban was occupied 
by aforce unser General Godwin in 2852, and held 
till ‘the end of the war, when the whole of That6n 
District was taken over by the British.” 

After forming for many years portions of the old 
Shwegyin and Amherst Districts, Thatta was eventually 
constituted a separate Deputy ‘Commissioner's charge 
in 1895, and its limits have been altered but once 
on 2oth September rox8 by the transly of seventeen 
village tracts from Kyaikto township to Thanatpin 
township in Pegu District’ The annexation of Upper 
Burma was the signal for a serious insurrection headed by 
the Mayangyaung and Kyaukkalat pongyis in the Bilin 
and Kyaikto townsbips of the District. It was not 
‘suppressed till the assistance of the troops had been 
called in.* 

When Maauha’s grandfather, Azififiaraja was king the 
two kala brothers’ were shipwrecked near Thaton 
and they reached the town riding in “ Byats” (wooden 
trays), hence their names Byatwi and Byatta. They 
were adopted by the chaplain of the Thattn King, 
‘They proceeded to roast and eat the corpse of a magician 
(Zawgyi), which made them each as strong as a full grown 
male elephant, When Manuha became king, he grew afraid 
of such powerful servants and tried to get rid of them. 
Byatta escaped to Pagan and took service under Anawrata, 
but his elder brother (Byatwi) was killed and the king 
buried different parts of the body with magical rites at 














3 The British Burma Manual, Vol.l, page IX. 

2 Imperial Gazetter of India (Burma), Vol. , page 403. 

8 Thatén District Gazetter, Vol. B, page 1. 

4 Narative of the Insurrection ‘in the Tenasserim Division 
188-8, by Colonel Plant, Commissioner, Tenasserim Division, in 
‘Thatén’ District Political’ File No. £7 of 1885 ; Imperial Gazetteet 
Of India (Burma), Vol. 1, pagegea. 
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aces round the city of Thatbn s0 as to make it 
invulnerable. When Anawrata dug them up and fluog 
them into the sea, the water shot up as high asa palm 
tree’ The Zingyaik pagoda is ascribed to the royal 
chaplain and two other small pagodas on a low spur of 
the Zingyaik hill ate said to have been built by Byat «i and 
Byatta with ‘byats? enshrined in them, 

The Talaings are, historically, one of the two most im- 
portant peoples speaking «ustroasiatic languages. Various 
theories as to the derivation of the name “Talaing ” have 
been given by eminent scholars. According to’ Phayre 
the name is a corruption of Telingana, an equivalent of 
Kalinga, whence so m'nv of them came, Both Messrs. 
Harvey and Taw Sein Ko support this theory.” Captain 
Forbes and Dr. Forchhammer question this. The 
Talaings call themselves “ Mén”, and it has been said that 
there is no trace of the former name prior to Alaungpaya’s 
conquest, who stigmatized the Méns with an appeliation 
meaning * dowotradden ”; the word  Talaing” b-ing made 
up of the Mn root (G5) Zain to tread upon, and the 
nominal particle (co) #2, Although since then the word 
« Talaing "written Tanlain (soo) has been found in some 
of the eatliest inscripticns, the modern Mén, particularly 
those of the Amberst District, evidently consider tte name 
“ Talaing” as aterm of reproach. and to remove the stigma 
the Government has directed ina circular thet the word 
“Ma” shall be used instead of the word “Talaing” 
as the official name of the race, language aud literature, 

With a view to elucidate or supplement the above 
narrative where possible, it has been thought best to set 
forth fresh materials obtained froma new school of research* 
in the following réswmd, instead of iscorperating them in 
the former, compiled from the usual well-kno«n sources, 
‘This arrangement will afford the reader an opportunity to 
see the subject ia.a different perspective, and will, it is 
hoped, help him to draw his own theories where the story 
is vague or ambiguous. 








VCE Tin and Luce, Glass Palace Chronicle, pages 75-78. 

3 Harvey, History of Burma, page 6 ; Taw Sein Ko—Burmese 
‘Sketches, page a1, 

8 Circular letter No, 174D-30, dated the agth July t930 from the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma, Home and Political 
Department. 

4 Compiled from notes obtained from Mr.G, H. Luce, LE&S., 
Reader in Far Eastern History, University College, Rangoon, 
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“The first Mén inscriptions, dating from about the 
qth century, are found, not in Burma but at Lopburi in 
Siam. The kingdom of Dvaravati in those parts was then 
at its height. On the west, so Chinese sources tell us, ¢ it 
bordered the ocean’, from which it woul1 appear that it 
controlled a part of ‘Tenasserim possibly including Thaton. 
To the north it colonised Lamphun (Haripuiijaya), a little 
to the south of Zimme (Chiengmai), a Mén kingdom, which 
seems to have s.ccessfully resisted the Nan-chao invasions 
wh ch overwhelmed the Pyus and part ot southern Burma 
in 832-835 A.D. It appears that relations are henceforth 
close between the Mén kingdoms of the triangle between 
Lamphun, Thatén and Lopburi, Perhaps hereabouts was 
the country of Raima ( 2 -Rmai) described by the 
merchant Sulayman and other Persian and Arab writers of 
the gth and roth centuries! A.D, The passages are given 
in Harvey's History of Burma, page to; but the identi- 
fication is not quite certain for Rahma is said to be at war 
with Rastraktta aud Gujerat ! 

The Chinese sources give us longlists of places and 
eoples in Burma daring the 8th to oth centuries, but 
hatdn does not appear to be included amongst them, "It is 

however, mentioned in the x6th century Pali Chronicles of 
Lamphun, the Camaderisarisa and Finakalamaling, whit 
give an interesting but obscure account of the events which 
Ted up to the capture of Thaton, During the first half of 
the 11th century the king of Lamphun Trabaka, started a 
campaign against Lopburi, which appears to have been 
cap‘ured in the meantime by the king of Sri Dharmmara; 
(Sri Thammarat or Ligor) on the Malay Peninsula, The late 
ter’s son, Siryavarman I, founded a new dynasty at Angkor, 
Camboja, which appears to have controlled the whole of 
Southern Siam, Soryavarman I tried in vaia to conquer 
Lamphun, that is to say, the Méns of northera Siam, 
‘About ro5e A.D., fowever, Lamphun was swept by an 
epidemic of cholera, The people emigrated in mass to 
Sudhammapvrayi.e. Ihatdn, bot they were driven thence 
by the king of Pagan, Anuruddba, 7. Anawrata, and took 
refuge at Harnsavati,#.e, Pegu, whence they returned some 
years later to Lampbun, The inhabitants of Haznsavati, 
30 the Cémadesjuayisa tells us, were “ bound to them by 
tautual affection because the speech was identical without 
the smallest difference. ” 

There are obvious difficulties in this account which 
needs explanation, If Anawrata evicted the Mons of 
Lamphun from Thatén, is it likely or even possible:that:he 
would have allowed them to remain in peace at Pega? 
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However, the above account doubtless contains a good deal 
‘of genuine history in spite of the obscurity of the details, 
If we compare it with accounts given in the Burmese and 
‘Men Chronicles, we see that the Hmannan Yazawin has 
attributed to Anawrata two invasions of Lower Burma :— 

(i) Towards the beginning of his reign an invasion 
headed by himself at the instigation of Shin Arahan which 
culminated in the capture of Thaton and its King Manuha, 

(ii) Towards the end of his reign an invasion headed 
by Kyansittha and bis three paladins Nea Heya, Nga~ 

tpd and Nyaung-u-bpi, intended to defend ” Us 

Pagu against a Gywam (or Krom), ze,, Combojan army, 
‘Their victory resulted in the presentation to Anawrata ofa 
hair relic and of the Princess Manicanda. The problems 
connected with these two invasions, which were probably 
one, are discussed at length, by Mr. G H. Luce in the 
Journal of the Burma Research Society, Vol: XII, Part I, 
‘April 1922, Anawrata seems to have destroyed’ ThatOn 
fay effectively, forthe place hardly figures at all during 
the dynasty. ‘There are, however, some inscriptions now 
at the Pathodawgyi Pag »da, Amarapura, which ‘profess to 
tell the subsequent history of Manuha‘and his family, 
Though old, these inscriptions are certainly not original, 
The dates mentioned in them are largely unreliable, and it 
remains a question what germ of truth they contain. They 
probably contain some truth. Manuha was kept, it appears, 
in bonourable captivity at Myinkaba, a village a mile south 
of Pagan, where he built some colossal images which are still 
to be seen in the Manuha Pagoda. It is very questionable 
if he was made a pagoda slave as the chronicles assert, 
‘When he died is doubtful, One would like to know what 
was the attitude of the, family to Nga Ramankan who 
headed the Mén revolt in Sawl’s reign and for a time 
appears to have made Myinkaba his base while he was 
besieging Pagan, The defeat of Nga Ramankan 1s said to 
have led to the accession of Kyanzittha. The inscriptions 
above referred to, of questionable date and value, may pos 
sibly fornish a clue to the circumstances of his accession, 
‘They record how the grandson of Manuka, Asavatdhamma, 
gon of Sudhammaraja, apparen'ly planaing a rising, hid the 
royal barge at Mount Popa, but was persuaded to restore it 
to the'king, here called Narapatisithu (meaning thereby? 
Kyanzittha), in consideration, amongst other things, of a 
marriage between the king’s daughter, Shwe-ein-thi and 
Asavatdbamm’s son, Nagasaman. This at least is true, 
that Kyansittha favoured the Méns extremely; bis maia 
inscriptions are all in M&n and duplicates were’ placed in 
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Lower as well as Upper Burma. The fact that he was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Alaungsithu, while his grateful son, 
Rajakumsra, was still alive, would have a more plausible 
-explanation than the one given in the Chronicles if the son 
was debarred from the succession by a solemn oath in 
favour of the grandson pledged by Kyanzittha at the 
beginning of his reign If so, the accession of Alaung- 
sithu would mark the union of the two royal houses, 
Burmese and Mén.—This theory is attractive, but of course 
it remains at present only a theory. 

Nors.—For the History of Lamphun, etc, see the Bulletin de 
PBeole Francaise d Extreme-Orient, Vole RXV. Nos, 1, PP.23 fh 


CHAPTER Il. 


ParT 2,--ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Of archaeological remains few exist at the present 
day in Thatén District and beyond the imperfect mounds, 
marking the ramparts of the old city, and some pagodas, 
litile of interest is to be seen. The three principal pagodas, 
Shwe-za-yan, Thagya and Yan-aung, are however in a 
good state of preservation, and have no doubt retained 
their original shape in spite of various accessions from 
without. 

The old city of Thatén appears to have been built on 
‘the sime plan as the more modern cities of Ava and 
Mandalay. 

© The ground plan of the outer rampart is a square or 
-oblong within which is an open space of about 150 feet, and 
then a second but lower;wall, rampart, or moat. The east 
and west inner walls are each 7,700 feet long while those 
‘on the north and south ae about 4,000 feet each, enclos- 
ing a space of aout 700 acres, The angles, however, 
are not exact right angles, The centre of the city is the 
fortified royal citadel measuring from the north to south 
1,080 feet, and east to west 1,150 feet. This was for the 
-defence of the palace, the ‘ throne room’ being, as is now 
the case at the Burmese capital, nearly, the centre point 
of the city, There are two gates or spaces for entrance 
ii the northern and southern (aces of the rampart, but it 
is impossible to say how many on the eastern and western. 
Of the citadel no remains exist save those of a small 
pagoda at one corner, the shape of which is not discera- 
ible: “The walls are of earth and in some places much 
worn away, But some places appear to have been faced 
‘with rough stones.” * 
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Shwe-za-yan or Thata pagoda is one of the most ancient: 
and celebrated of allin That6a district. It bears in its con- 
struction evidences of its great age though it is certain that 
it cannot claim the origin given to it by Burmese chroni- 
dlers, according to whom, it was founded in 594 B.C, by 
Siharaja, king of Suvannabhami, of which country Thatén 
was the capital, to commemorate the visit of Gotama 
Buddha. Dating the reign of Tsawta-Koomma it was said 
to have been rebuilt by Sona and Uttara, the two Buddhist 
saints who had been commissioned by the great Buddhist 
Council held at Pataliputra in the 3rd century B.C, to 
teach and preach in Ramafifiadesa, * 











The above account is not authentic, According to the 
amended list of Ancient Monuments in Burma (1921) 
the pagoda was built in the sth. century 8.c. by King 
‘Thuriya-Candra Maha Duttabaung, ensbrining four teeth 
of Godama Buddha. It is of the usual shape. It is said 
to have been built over, Near it are three square pagodas. 
‘The principal of these, Thagya or Myatheindan pagoda, 
lies on the eastern side of the great pagoda, and 
though rather neglected, it still exbibits signs of having 
once been a beautiful and elaborate structure, It is built 
entirely (as are almost all pagodas in that part of the 
country which was inhabited by the Talaing) of hewn 
laterite.’ ‘Ihe lower base is 104 fect square and 18 feet 
high ; the second storey is 70 feet square and 163 feet high 
above this is another storey, 48 feet square and 12 feet 
high, upon which, again, there is a round pagoda, the whole 
structure being about 85 feet in height, but as the last two 
parts, r#s.,the third storey and the bell, have-been rebuilt, 
it is impossible to say what was the original height 

1. The whole face of the pagoda has been carved in 
patterns, but the most remarkable is the second storey to 
‘which access is given by four flights of steps, one in the 
centre of each face, About half way up the face are 
recesses about four inches deep and two feet three and a half 
inches by two feet three inches, Into this are let red clay 
entablatures? on which various figures are depicted in relief, 














7 British Burma Gazetteer, Vol. Il, page 44. 
2 Chiefly because in my opinion lateri 
‘Recording to Mr. Taw Sein Ko the exis 
in the vicinity of the pagoda indicates the 
ing material was obtained (Memorandum of » Tour in Thatin 
Ding ict 891— 
TA cesription ofthese tablets is given in the British Burma 
Gazetteer, Vol. 11, nages 717-6 and Notes on the Antiquities 
(of Ramaniadesa, pp. 16,17. 
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Few now remain, and they are much mutilated : the scenes 
and costumes depicted however are very “curious” % 
They are, however, for the purpose of the antiquarian of 
great importance, as exhibiting midiaeval manners 
and costumes, Many of them are mere grotesques, but 
others are clearly meant to picture contemporary custom. 
The date of the construction of this pagoda is unknown, 
From the tablets mentioned above in which Cambodian 
influence is visible, the date may be fixed as somewhere 
between tre 6th and 1oth century A.D.,* but this is. merely 
conjecture, 


Mr. Taw Sein Ko writes 











“ There are five Talaing ins- 
ctiptions at Thaton : four in the enclosure of the Shweza- 
yan pagoda, and the remaining one under a banyan tree at 
Nyaung-waing Their palaeogtaphy indicates that 
their age is about 4oo years. Three brick buildings 
near the Shwezayan pagoda are known as the libraries 
whence Anawratazaw, King of Pagan, is said to have 
removed the ‘five elephant-loads of Buddhist scriptures’ 
in 1057 4.0.2 








It is situated to the southeast of the Shwe-zayan 
pagoda at a distance of about 2 furlongs and within the 
compound of the Yan-aung monastery which is opposite 
the Government Anglo-VernacularHigh School, Thatén, 
The pagoda is supposed to have been built by Prince 
Kyanzittha to commemorate his succes in reducing That8a 
town and seizing King Manuha with all his family: under 
the orders of Anawrata, King of Pagan, hence its name 
“Yan-aung which means “Victory”. It'is in a good state 
of preservation, The monastery take its name after the 
Yan-aung Pagoda. 





The Zingyaik Pagoda, “ §5$80q5” meaning “Hill 
of the feet of the Image,” is situated ia the crest of the 
hills of the same name with an altitude of 2,623 feet, Long 
flights of granite steps lead upto it According totradi- 
tion this: was built in the 11th century A.D. by the 
Hermit, who was the adoptive father of Byat-wi and Byatta, 
ta, the two famous heroes cf Mén history meationed in 
the previous part, It is in a good state of preservation, 





© 1 Bish Burma Gazetteer, Vol I, pages 71 
2 Notes on the Angi of Ramatacee, page 16. 
fe, Taw Sein Ko's Sfenovandum of «ut in paris 
Ambersiy Shocgyin and egw Darrin page aaa” Paris of he 
‘Amended Vet of Ancient Monuments in Butma, page 6 
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According to Mba tradition, the name isa corruption of 
oa yaikvithi-yo being derived as follows : 
Kyaiketi-yo Pagoda. 11 Mn language the word “ Kyaik” 
{oq8)_ means “pagoda” and“ yo” (o9") “to carry on the 
head,” in Pali the word “ ithi’” (g8') meansa hermit and 
‘therefore the name means “the pagoda catried oa the 
hermit’s head ; the tradition ‘s that after the hermit 
had obtained the hair from the Buddha, he was carrying it 
‘on his head inside his hair Kaot till ‘he found a boulder 
which resembled his head, and go he built the pagoda on it 
ensbrining the relic, substituting the boulder for his 
-own head, The pagoda, about 15 feet high, is situated on 
‘the hill of the same name on the ridge between Sittan; 
and Salween. It is built on a huge, almost egg-shaped, 
rounded granitoid boulder perched on the yery summit of 
‘@ ptojecting and shelving tabular rock, which in itself is 
‘separated several feet from the mountain by a rent or 
chasm, now spanned by a small foot bridge of iron and on 
‘the further side drops down perpendicularly into a valley 
below. On the extreme verge of this sloping rock table, 
-and actually overhanging it by neatly half, is perched this 
wonderful boulder (now completely gilded with gold), 
thirty fect high and surmounted by the pagoda. By gently 
rocking the boulder a thread can be passed underneath ; 
it appears as if the additional weight of a few pounds, or 
a strong wind, would send it sliding down from the place 
‘it has occupied for unknown centuries crashing over three 
thousand feet into the sloping valley beneath and we know 
not what freakish law. keeps it in its position but pious 
Buddhists attribute it to the power of the relic enshrined 
in the pagoda, This relic is a hair of Gotama given 
‘toa hermit residing on the mountain by the Buddha him- 
self as he was returning from the second heaven of the 
Nats whither he had gone to preach the law to his mother. * 
The pagodais said to have beea built during the life-time 
of the Buddba over 2400 years ago. It is of considerable 
celebrity and attracts crowds of worshippers annually, 
-chiefly at the full moons of Tabaung and 7agu. [tis the 
-ambition of every pious Buddhist to go on a pilgrimage to 
‘he renown-d pagoda at least once in his lifetime, 
Kyaikkalumpun Pagoda at Sittang is of archzological 
yatiatumpun terest, Literally the name has been 
eae explained a8 meaning the pagoda of 
the roo arms or embraces (aydqfo$), 
‘The following account is extracted from the L7st of 

















1 British Burma Gazetteer, Vol, I1yp, 280. 
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Objects of Antiquarian and Archeological interest th 
British Burma, 1892 -—"* One hundred “i/us’ (monsters) 
meeting Gautama Buddha in the jungle, joined arms to 
confine him, but as he at once rose to a. miraculous height, 
they could not make their arms meet even round one of his, 
feet. Finding him more than mortal, they worshipped 
him whereupon he preached and gave them a hair from 
his head, over which Thaketa, minister of King Weemala 
of Pagan, coming by his master’s orders to the town of 
Sittang (circa 1167 A.D,), erected the present pagoda.” 
From this tradition it appears that the name Kyaikkalum- 
pun is corrupted from the Mén word Kyaik-Kalok-ban 
(oyScoccoSe§) because Kyaik means Buddha, Kalokm 
monsters: (Beg) and Ban=to embrace." 

‘There is another tradition to the effect that a war be 
tween Pegu and Sittang was averted by an agreement that 
-the patty which first completed its pagoda should have the 
victory. ‘The Peguans put up a tinsel edifice at night, 
whereupon the people of Sittang, being deceived, gave in. 
Some restoratio s were effected a century ago and again 
by the ex-MyoBk Maung Hmat. It is octagonal in shape 
and is a handsome structure built of laterite blocks, similar 
in size to thote of the three pagodas at Kyaikto, A 
a flight of steps leading to the top on the 











“ Kyaikkatha, about 8 miles north-west of Kyaikto, is 
ae possessed of some objects of interest, 
‘Rysikkatha Pagoda. notably Paya ta taung or thousand 
pagodas. Few traces of them now remain, but the 
tradition concerning them still survives. Kyaikkatha 
is a Mén word which means the pagoda of Atha Prince, 
‘According to the legend, Wimala ascended the throne of 
Pega after he had killed Thamala, his elder brother the 
‘king and then he tock the latter's queen to wife. At this 
time she was pregnant and fearing for her offspring, went 
ito the jungle, where she was delivered of a son. ‘This gon, 
Atha Prince, was miraculously cared for by a herd of 


1 The Talaing History “Slapat Rajiwaé Datow Smid Roa” 
jves another explanation, ¥ qoute from Mes Halliday’s teansistinn 
ETE SVL ols sr 

“Shere the statues were broked nd destroy he [Kn 
sifaihad them gathered tether in Wylk flare bane he ee 
having obtained's hai relies enshrined tin that places and tages 
wats 16 heap of statues, had» pagods r= It over it. They called i 
The Baw Rat pagoda, Baw Rat Gecoming corrupted, i 

ie Klam Baw. Afterwards Kya Klam Baw ‘iuving beste 
corrupted, they called fe Kyske Klass Ban until ths day : 

a Setulement Report (Kyaikto Subdivision), 1856-97, op. 4536, 2 > 
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buffaloes and grew to great strength. Some years later, 
when his step-father’s kingdom was threatened by the Kin 
of Vizianagaram, he cams down and defeated the enemy's. 
champion in single combat. Then the prince had honours 
Beaped upon him by the king, but this made the courtiers 
so jealous that they determined to kill him, Hearing this 
the prince left the town with his foster-mother, Nan 
Karaing (Mi-Nan-Gluin) the queen of the buffaloes, and 
‘came to a place where he founded the town which was after- 
wards known as Kyaikkatha from the pagoda having that 
name. A mermaid, Marimingala, fell in love with him and, 
assuming human form, married him. Aths Prince's fame 
waxed great, for he was the only descendant of the gods (his 
grandmother was queen of the dragons) left ax ong buman 
Beings. A Princess of Cambodia determined to go to him, 
and with 1coo knights, dressed in gold, set out for Kyaik- 
Katha, But this did not please Marim:ingala, and as soon as 
the princess arrived near the town, the mermaid killed Atha 
Princé to prevent him marrying anotter queen. The 
Princess of Cambodia, Ma San Myaing, refused to be com- 
forted, and having built a town close by called Mosomyo, 
resided there and founded the thousand pagodas in 
memory of Atha Prince. * 
Tizaung Pagoda is situated at Zdkthok village, which. 
‘ is about 6 miles to the south-west 
Tisaung Pagoda. of Bilin, The basement of the 
pagoda is constructed of blocks of laterite each about 
2 feet by 14 feet and. 1 foot in dimensions. Some 
of the images as well as the receptacles for offerings,, 
etc, placed round it are of the same material, and 
beat traces of ornamentation, In the neighbourhood are 
sculptures in relief engraved on large laterite blocks, 
which are so arranged as to form panels on the space of « 
wall or rampart of earth 450 feet long, and 12 feet high. 
They are known as Sindat-My:ndat (elephan s and horses 
of war); but the representa:ioas, are those of elephant and 
tigers ‘or lions alternately with ‘those of the Mats inter- 
spersed between them.” 
‘The hill is about 8 miles to the north-east of Bilin. On 
the top of the hill are two images 
Kéktheinnayon Hill, representing the Buddhist mission~ 
aries, Sona and Uttara, in'a recumbent 
T Settlement Report ( Kyaikto Subdivision ), 1896-97, p. 16> 
Harvey's History of Burma, pp. 5, 6; Imperial Gazetteer (Burma), 
Vol Ip 4 HE Sin Ata p13 5 
2 Mz. ‘Taw Sein Ko's Memorandum of a tour in parte of 
Amherst, Shuegyin and Pogue Distriets, 1851-92, (See Burmese: 


Sketches), p. 144. 
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posture and with their hands clasped towards astone vessel 
placed between them. The vessel is reputed to contain a 
hair of Gotama Buddha, Around Sona and Uttara, are the 
figues of yahandas or Buddhist saints, with full round 
and heavy features. The forehead of these figures is 
broad and prominent but retreating; the nose is big 
and long; the mouth large, At the four corners of the 
platform on the top of the hill, are figures of a stran; 
monster, half human half lion, called ‘Manustha.’ (The 
Pali words, “ Manussa” =man and “ Sjha” =lion, has been 
combined) to designate a human-headed monster with two 
bodies of a lion whose origin is recorded in the Kalyani 
Inscriptions, 
The Kelatha Pagoda is situated on a Lill of the same 
name, It is the Kelasapow and 
Kelatha Pagoda, and Kelasabha pabbatacetiya of the 
Kalyani In-cription. It was built by 
Dhammacetj: aMén inscription on the platform contains 
the record of the meri.orious act. Tte ston slab measur- 
ing 10 feet in heigat and 3 feet in width, is troken io two, 
but the letters are still preserved. Descening the stairs 
the path leads to an open level place, once the site of 
Kelasavihara, whic in former times enjoyed the same 
renown in Suvanpabhami as the Mahvibira in Ceylon, 
The foundatior of this monastery -is connected with the 
landing of Sona and Uttara, and the Mén Inscription 
Teports that Buddbagosa, alter bis arrival in Ramanisa, 
retired to this cloister.” * . 
This pagoda is situated on the summit of Thein ga-neik 
‘Thein-ga-neike o hill on the east of aia) and ie a 
in-ganeik or ~— popularly known as Myathabeik, 
Myathabeik Pagoda. Yee said to have been built over two 
thousand four hundred years ago by two thousand rahan« 
das under the leadership of Sona and thirteen hairs of 
Gotama are said to tave been enshrined in it, 
‘Myatbeindan Pagoda is situated at the foot of the 
fast spur of the Martaban hills and on 
Myatheindan Pagoda, the right bank of the River Salween, 
It is said to have been built by King 
‘Wareru in 1281 A.D. Myatheindan is a name given to the 
pagoda by reason of its being supposed to have in 
tan emerald worth 100,000 ticals (Rs. 2,500,000), sent by 











3 Mr, ‘Taw Sein Ko’s Memorandum of a tour in parts of 
Amherst, Shwegyin and Peg Distriets, 18942. (See Burmese 
Bketches), pp. t13-4, 

# Rorchhammer's “ The early history and geography of British 
Burma;” Vol. 1, p. 
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the King of Ceylon with an embassy in seven ships whick- 
was to bring back certain relics of Gotama, deposited: 
at a spot marked by eight pillars, Wath the sanction 
of King Wareru search was made during 24 days but no- 
relics could be found. The embassy was allowed to carry 
away the eight pillars and on the spot thus left vacant 
King Wareru built this pagoda.* 
Kyaikepyin-gu is situated on the top of the Martaban 
‘ hill just above the Inspection Bunga- 
Kyaikepyingu low, During his apocryphal visit to 
a Meee this ‘country Buddha was said to- 
have halted on the top of this hill with his rahandas 
and rested there observing the Sa>bath. The Nats 
came to worship him. As the place was very hot, a 
Nat Bile (a monster or demi-god) knowing his omniscient 
powers and having great reverence, made a shelter and 
laid out a stone slab for Buddha to sit on, hence the 
name Kyaik-pal-lin-bu which, by corruption, be.ame 
Kyaik-pyin-gu. Buddba’s hair relie is said to be enshrined. 
in the pagoda. The date of its foundation is said tobe 
1288 A.D. 
‘This pagoda is close to Martaban, It was built in 1299. 
‘AD. by King” Tsaw-theng-hmaing, 
Chamthargiee and _was restored in 1785 A.D, by 
—.. order of King Bojawpaya. The 
Mén name is Kyaik Boch (a5 @ o5)which has the same 
meaning as the Burmese, vis., “the cool pagoda.” The 
name was given to the pagoda as, according to a tradition, 
Gotama Buddha had pronounced the waters of a neighbour 
ing tank to be cool and pleasant, 
This pagoda was founded in 1199 A.D. by Aleinm1 to 
, ‘commemorate the conversion of the 
Kyaik-kha-pan inhabitants by Gotama Buddha who 
ene ‘was invited to the spot to be eaten 
but whose preaching changed the evil intention of his. 
hosts. $ 
This pagoda was built on the top of the Zwe-ga-bin 
Hill in the rith century A.D, by a 
Iwe-ga-bin Pagoda. princess who was a daughter of 
ae Manuha, ‘the ‘ast M8n" King of 
Thattn,s It is situated about 10 miles to the south-east of 
Pa-an town. An annual festival is held in the month of 
Tabaung. 

















2 British Burma Gazetteer, Vol. Il, p. 428. 
2 Dito . 4 
8 Ditto Ae 
4 Amended list of Ancient Monuments in Burma, p. 6. 
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The history of this cave is unknown. The cave is 

situated by Kawgun village in Paan 
Kawgun Ku. Township. It is a natural cave 

containing some Talaing and Siamese 
and small images of Buddha.t Mr, Taw Sein Ko 
‘cave presents a.plendid sight, Its prec’pitous 
ine Kawgun village is completely cover:d with 
painted. terra cotta tablets arranged symmetrically iq the 
form of terraces and spires. Inside the cave are 
lying images of various sizes in different stages of decay 
and ruin, They are found 10 b: mare of the following 
substances : lead, brass, wood, stone, brick and lacquer ware, 
‘The majority of them bespeak their antiquity as they differ 
from modern ones in the follow ng pacticulars: the head 
ig surmounted by a spiral truncated cone; the bristles 
of the hair ace represented : the ears do ‘not touch the 
shoulders; the forehead is prominent, but are remarkably 
narrow; the eyebrows, eyes and lips are almost pro- 
minent featur 8 of the face; the body is short and stout 
aud the head is disproportionately big; the limbs full and 
large; the sole of the right leg ism t disp!ayed.”* 

The most remaikable object's the image-tower formed 
from a solid ‘stalagmite, The base of this ie square, and 
on it rises an octagonal pillar, surmounted by a series of 
standiog images in plaster work 

“Tre remains are exceedingly interesting from an 
historical and antiquarian point of view. They are well 
worth study, and probably from this cave alone can be 
Procured, with judicious selection, a set of objects which 
would illustrate the entire history of Buddhism in Lower 
Burma, if not in Burma generally and the surrounding 
countries, especially Siam.””* 

Tois cave is about 11 miles from Thatén cer the 

veestth, Donthami river and three miles from 

The Bayin-nyi-ku. the nearest I: spectiox Bungalow at 
Duyinzeik whence the river can be crossed in a raft, 
In front of the cave is a pool of hot water from which 2 
stream issues, Tradition has it that the younger brother 
of a King of That8n was cured of the leprosy from which 
he was suffering by bathing in these hot springs —hence 
the origin of the name, The cave itself is not s.tuated 









7 Amended list of Ancient Monuments in Burma, p. 6, 

Mr, Taw Soin Ko's demorandum of a tour in part 

Ambarst District, Burmase Sketches, p, (08. Oo tae ie fers ot 
‘A long. description ‘with, photographs of tbe cave and its ro= 

rmainsia given in the Noter on Antiguities of Ramahilachea, pp Y0-5ie 
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‘at the foot of the hill and a climb of 50 to too feet is 
necessary before reaching it. The cave is deep and dark 
and incandescent lamps or electric torches have to be used 
to explore it. It contains seated figures of Gotama 
Buddha but no such ornamental works as in Kawgun cave. 
A pagoda is so s'tuated inside the cave as to be lighted 
from a hole in the roof or more correctly the hill side. 

There are three otter caves Yattebyzn, Webyan and 

Yathebyan, Wabyen Sadan, 
and Saddan Caves. 

‘The Sadan cave is the largest and the most popular 
‘of these and is accessible from either Pa-an or Kado or 
Kaw-hnat, It is said to be the home of Sadden (white) 
elephant of Burmese folklore. An annual festival is held 
during the water festival there and is attended by a large 
‘number of people living in the country around, 

Yathebyan cave is situated by the village of Yathebyan 
about four miles away from Pagat to th: west. It coutains 
pagodas of archaeological interest as the Kawgun cave, 

Webyan cave is situated about three miles to the north- 
west of Myainggyi village, It is as important as Yathe- 
byan cave from an archeological point of view. It 
worth a visit and can be reached from Webyan or Myaing- 

lage on the right bank of the River Salween. 











CHAPTER III. 
‘THe PzorLe, 


The population of the district at the last six enumers 








Population, ations wast— 
1872 165,077 
188 aagoit 
189t 266,620 
190 343,510 
sort oi 416,975, 
193 2a 471,100 


‘The population bas more tkan trebled itself in the last 
50 years. The high rate of increase 
is due to the immigration into the 
Fertile tice-bearing ares along the Sittang and the Gulf 
of Mutaban The immigrants flowed into the district 
in. corsiderable numbers from Amherst during the 
Years 1872 to 1901, and there has also been a certain 
influx also from the Shan Stater, Siam and India. Indian 
immigrants number about 8 per cent of the total population 


Immigration, 
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‘of which 5 per cent are Hindus and 3 per cent Maho- 
medans, ‘The following table, arranged by townships, 
shows the increase and decrease of the population during 
the three decades 1891-1901, 1901-1911 and 1911 to 1921. 
Tt will be seen that the increase during the first decade, 
3891-Too1 was rapid, particularly in Kyaikto, Thatéa and 
Hlaingbwe Townships. The increase in the next two 
decades shows a gradual diminution, indicating that most 
‘of the best waste land had been occupied, Since the 
eultivation has now almost reached its limt of rapid 
expansion, no considerable wave of immigration is likely 
tovrecur, such as marked the decade 1891-1901 and the 
subsequent growth of numbers indicates that it has become 
more and more gradual and natural : 














Tani 1—Showing Increase and Decrease per cent of 
Population by Townships. 





Increase or deerease per cent. 











Township. —_ | ————_—_— 
t89t-rgor,|rgot-rgex.|x9xt-1928,| Remarks, 
Kyaikto = s 7 71)'Decrease due 
to transfer of 
17 village 
Bitin cs 6 ° ta | tracts te 
‘Thanatpin 
Townships 
‘Thatbn 0 a 1a | Pegu District 
(eide Local 
Government's 
Paung be 9 8 13| General 
¢ Department 
5 otifieat 
“Hiningbwe 3 39 a4| No. "207, 
dated 
aoth Septem- 
Pasan 5 * 34 17 | ber e908). 
District percentage | 29 a 8 = 

















The following table shows the density of population at 
‘the last four census, arranged by 






Density of Popula. 
‘ton. 
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TAL Il— Showing the growth of population and density 
fer square mile since 1891. 





Township. x89, } 1g0t. | rots. | agat, 





607 | 607 | 508 





" 45 
Population 9,159 | 4508 | saeaa | 48.649. 
‘Density per squat 

‘nile | 4] 10g] ate 
‘Area in square miles | 937 937 738 150° 
Population a: | gaa | sted | Sony | onsen 
Density per squave 

mile ” 52 59 82 te 
‘Area in square miles ay ay 453 486- 
Popalation tani | 67.928 | rsi8t7 | 84.854 


Density per square 
mile’ | 8} 163) 367] 275: 


353] 422 399 


‘Area in squate miles 
ssert | 65,195 | 7349 


Pepaiston 
ae be sou 
mae PTT | age] esa] 18s 








‘Area in square miles | 20:5 | 9.035 | 11764] 10764 
Population = fasart | 43i7a6 | 60,758 | asia 
Density per squar 

raile | af ar] ae] ag. 


730 | 730 007 | ty007 
76,481 | 76,898 | 102,490 | 1909347 






Density per square 
‘ile 3 





105| 105 | ‘10a | tae 

‘Area in square miles | s.079 | so70| 4808] 483 

District | Population". [466,620] 343,5t0 | 4161975 | 474,100 
total. Density per square 

rile od rs eS 

















There have been some changes in the township areas, 
the reasons for which are given in the recent Settlement 
Reports for Kyaikto and Thattn Subdivisions and Pa-an. 
Subdivision, As each township contains a considerable 
area of sparsely-inhabited or uninhabited bill country or 
large areas of constitated forest reserves, the township 
figures in the above table donot indicate the actual 
density in the cultivated plain. The following table will 
furnish an interesting comparison as it gives the density 
per square of occupied and agsessed area according to the 
census figures of 1931 -— 
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‘Tante III, 





Persons per square alle, 














Township. ee 
‘Occupied area, | Assessed area. 

= 7 1404 0479 
o 674 m8 
ey 357 365 
sung $05 37 
Hlaingbwe Bas 38 
Pa-an 53r 334 
‘Thattn District 406 “47 





‘The foliowing table shows the comparative figures for 


different races in 1901, torr and. 





























Ethnology : 
Population by Races. *9*¥ — 
Taste IV. 
Race, root. | oct. | agate | Remarks, 
8697 | 45,338 
73 | 7338 
| is 
wm | ge 
Moa (Telaing) fesse 69,016. 
sungtht fog | $Bisa0 
i) Seto | Sh ‘AUl Karens, 
¢ @Sgaw 78 100,41 | Christian: 
‘Karens{ (ii) Pwe 8919 Pee 87.585 
Laity Orhers [res 6 | Rees. 
ai) Orters {ees 2906 | Ania ae 
(inspected) |——~ 28 || 
124,980 190,899 190,899 
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Race, rger | tore. | tga. | Remarks, 





Andians:— 


Hindus : 

Musalman Tribes: 
(a) Zerbadi we 
@) Others : 

Gil) Others: 






















Total ww. |34a500 [406,075 |47%5100 
Percentage of increase 24 | 130 
Urbana a 35485 
Rural wo [arqoBa 435.085 








Agriculturists 


agscas laacare [35736 
Non-Agriculturists Bets Poe zee | 


88,366 |" 98,708 |113.738 




















A considerable number of indigenous races are repre- 
sented inthe Thatén District, The 
most numerous is the Karen, which 
numbered 190,899 in 1921, forming three-fourths of the 
‘population of that part of the district which lies east of 
the Salween, and about one-fourth of that of the rest of the 
district, They are yery clamnish and generally live by 
themselves, Inter-marriages with Indians or Burmans 
are uncommon, Missionary influence is not great 
compared with the Delta districts, In rg2t there were 
only 3,372 converts while 184,727 returned themselves 
as Buddhists. In some villages such as Kyauksarit, east 
of the Martaban hills, the Karens, who are Buddhists, are 
becoming more or less Burmanised aod are forgetting 
their mother tongue, Some of them are staunch Wun- 
thanus, 
“The Burmans are found all over the district ; the bulk 
of them are in the Kyaikto Subdivi. 
.., Bormms sion, and the rest of them are in the 
‘Thatdn Subdivision_in the south-west; they are few in 
number east of the Salween, Their number has increased 
‘to 111,331 in 1991 due to their capacity for absorption 
of other Faces and also probably to the number of Méns 
. returning themselves as Burmans at the last census, 


Karens, 
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The Burman cultivator has often been accused of 
laziness which has almost become proverbial and is often 
repeated by those who have made a superficial study of 
their life. No better argument against such unfair and 
unjust criticisms can be given than’ to quote the remarks 
of Mr, S. G, Grantham, I,C.S,, an officer with a consider- 
able experience and vision, He says, “ Complaints have 
beer made of the decline of agricultural skill and of the 
laziness of cultivators, Such complaints have doubtlessly 
been made in most places and at most periods of history ; 
wwe all know how excellently things were done when our 
fathers were young, and we all are convinced that they will 
never be done so well again. There is apparent truth in 
the complaint in some localities, because formerly the 
cultivators wove their own cloths and made many house- 
hold-goods which now they buy, But this does nor 
represent increased laziness; it represents increasing 
specialisation in cultivation and a higher standard of 
agricultural productivity. Probably many cultivators are 
unable to rise to this higher standard; their more able 
employers and neighbours, who have been unconsciously. 
rasing their own standards, only observe them relatively 
and declare them inferior to the earlier generation because 
they have made less progress than others, The allegation 
of laziness thus arises sometimes from delay on the part 
of cultivators in some locality to modify their practices ta. 
meet modern conditions, t arises more often from the 
fact that so few of those who make it have spent any time 
in the villages and fields inthe cultivating season; they 
refuse to face even fora short visit the discomforts and 
drawbacks under which the cultivator works for months), 
and yet condemn him for the rest which is taken by him in. 
‘the hot weather and is indispensable for his physical 
recuperation as well as for visits to friends and attendance 
at pagoda-festivals and other necessary parts of the non= 
economic side ot his life. But that side of his life is 
indispensable ; he cannot live by food alone.” 

In toa the number of Mons decreased to 65,016 fron 

0,923 in 19x11, This robabl) 

Mins. due to the fact that’ more” Moos. 
returned themselves as Burmans. They inhabit the 
southern townships of Paung and Pa-anand some are 
tobe found in the south of Thatén They differ but little 
in appearance and character from the Burmese, and. their 
language is: per'aps the most distinctive feature about 
them, differing widely as it does, both in construction and 
idiom, from the Burmese. In their character they-are 
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‘very similar to the Burmans, being cheerful and generous. 
Their mode of life is also very similar, ear-boring, sianbyu, 
mattiage and funeral ceremonies being very much the same, 
The sOngyi hyakng too plays the same important part in 
the education of the juvenile portion of the rural 
-community, Education is practically confined to the male 
population as is the case with the Burmese. Pads are as 
popular with the Talaings as with the Burmese ; boxing, 
bull-fghting and boat racing are also popular, The Mén 
Tanguage is dying out; the elders stil speak it, but most 
f the young people talk Burniese, the “lingua franca” all 
cover the district. 
The Taungthus are an important tribe, more latgely 
Teisgiaa represented in Thatén’ District than 
— in other distticts of Lower Burma. 
‘Their number in 192x was 52,720, They are found in the 
Paung and Pa-an Townships in the south, but_the 
bulk of them are found in That6n Township. ‘They 
also inhabit the hills in the Bilin Towoship, spreading over 
into Toungoo and Salween Districts. The Taungthus 
-speak their own language, but also speak Burmese well, 
In fact they have adopted the habits of the people among 
whom they live, and the black garment fotmerly the 
distinctive dress of a Tauagthu woman before marriage 
has been discarded, The language is much softer to the 
ear than the Talaing, and in their superstitions, though 
they profess Buddhism, they resemble the Karens, 
‘The Shang ate found mostly among the sugarcane 
shins, growers of the Bilin valley and in 
the hill tracts of the Kyaikto and 
Bilin Townships. They ate also. foudd oft all the islands 
in the Salween and the lower reuches of the 
Donthami iver, Some of them come from the Northern 
Shan States. Ih the dry season, Shans with hetds of 
ponies and plough cattle pass through the Pa.an Subdi 
sion on their way to Pegu District and ts Thatén and 
Moulmein, On Maiomahla and Letpan islands they 
cultivate their own holdings. Elsewhere they are generally 
-coolies, The darker skinned Shan, who has settled in the 
Jains for years, and the fair Shan from the tills, both 
live together here, Unlike the Karen, they inter-marry with 
Burmans and Méns and are more readily inclined to adopt 
their habits, 
The Chinese afe,not so nomerous as the Indians, 
‘s ‘Their number was only 4,425 im 
cht: roar. They ccnfine their activities 
to market gardening and keeping small shops of 
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‘miscellaneous goods,. They are found along the 
road to Martaban, where most of the good mangosteen 
and durian gardens belong to them, A small number 
breed ducks or grow betel-vine in the Bilin Towaship, 
especially near Hninpale, ‘There is a colowy at Pa-an an 
another at Naunglon, They bear good reputation as 
neighbours among the indigenous races, except as regards 
‘opium, and contrast more favourably ia this respecc with 
the native of India, who is, not without reasoa, regarded 
as quarrelsome and litigious, 
rhe number of Indians has increased by 69 per cent 
since gor. Their population 











Indians. during the last three censusis shown 
below :— 
Race. 1901, ron, iat, 
a) @ @ @ 
Hindus. f 16,005 | 21,337 
Masalmans ... toase | 13,3 








The Hindus engage in agriculture either as coolies, 
“tenants or owners. Most of them ar: Madrassis and are 
found mostly in the Martaban plains and also either 
‘singly ot in colonies all over Pa.an Subdivision, There 
are quite a number of Chittagonians along the Gulf of 
Martaban, the Donthami and the Salween rivers; they 
ply sampans or are engaged in fishing. They are an 
undesirable class of Indians, cunning, quarrelsome, noisy 
and with criminal tendencies. They are among the first 
immigrants after annexation. They are said by Captain 
Browne to bave been convicts, but tow well-to-do, many 
of them have fields of their own, good gardens, and large 
herds of cattle. Living close to“Moulmein, they make a 
living by selling milk, “The Mahomedans are small shop- 
keepers of the Chulia class, traders, barbers, pedlars and 
others in towns arid villagés, Madrassi Mahomedans are 
few in number. They are generally landowners, or have 
large herds of cattle, The following remarks by 
Mr, Abigail in his Settlement Report is of interest :— 

“Through their frugal habits and low standard of 
Aiving the Indians may oust the indigenous population, but 
‘through their mea-ess and ‘ penchant’ for litigation’ are 
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not popular nor ate an asset to an agricultural community. 
They breed large herds of indifferent cattle and goats, 
and it has always been a source of amazement to me how 
the average villager suffers them,” 

Mr, Gaitskell in his report mentions the fine broad roads 
at Shwegun which he describes as a Burman village. The 
road is no longer broad nor fine, nor the village Burman. 
‘The main street is dirty and lined by Indian sbops, Ab 
Pa-an and Zathabyin the bulk of the trade is in their hands, 
‘There is a prosperous Indian agricultural community on 
the left bank of the Donthami opposite Kyettuywethaung, 
‘They are Roman Catholics and maintain a pastor of their 
own.” 

‘The following table shows the distribution of popu. 
lation by religion from 1891 to 1921 — 











Taste V. 
ra 
Total | 2 Z 
Township. |popula-] z 
tion |. 3 é 
w @) | @ 8) 








39x | antg9 | 26360 
igor | 45,082 | 41,630 
sone f rott | gaigea | 48018 


i909 | 48,689 | 43.072 
191 eats 
toot 35910 
Bilin) Sty 37,606 
iat Shs06 





(a aga] ee 
too: | Brga8 | ba 
Thaton 4 Sorr | gayor7 | 68-126 | roa, | 3.499) a.shr | S80] 3 

















C agar | 84:85 | 76077 | 708 | 4.274] 3,07 | S72]. 3 
1891 | 46,332 | 49,982 | 130 3839) tase | ~ tay 
oor | gscope | azsa07 | 77 | 942i torre | | 74 
Paune 4 ore | Gras | s48sg | 396 | 7asdl ance | aaq)e 
reat a, © BE | 78452 | 826805 | 447 | 1398] 21800 [ae] 5 
otal A, 
That n’( Box 6728 | 0506 | agra | 5.66] .830 | | ara 
and” § igor laasitos | a0sjoue | 754 | 11,970) 43 
Kyaikto } ger [agsa93 |238%s8 | a.b08 | age 62803 | ae] *°5- 
Subdns,  rgat fapsoea | 246,480 | 1.985 | 17.652] 8484 | 939] 299- 
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ae 
Towaship. 2/2 ald 
2/5 S16 
o) 10) © lole 








1891 | 76,481 | 72,621 | 670 | 1,034 | 1,692 
x90 | 76;0¢ | 739427 | 197 | ‘978 | 1,302 
t9rt | 102,490 | 96468 | 485 | 2,254 | 2,106 
oat | i20cet | raare | 94 [the | 2765 


Abies { oe 


Pa-an 


22,38 [4759 | 34 | 390 
anger |" tg] 238] 505 
559150 [asa7 | 168 | nasa 


1911 
e878 | 94) 34 | 2,056 


1921 





x8gt | 104,892 | 95,000 | 5429 | 1,068 [2.980 
90x | 120,317 |xx5;348 | "206 | 1,106 | #97 
rout [a63.aga | 568 | 32 [ange | ast 

1833849 |" 388 | si4s5 | aoa 


Total B 





oat | 195.486 
Tuar6w Disraicr TOTAL, 
1901 | 3233510 | gao,goe | "970 | x3,t06) 6,867] fanrs 


ort | 406,975 | 380,044 | 3958 | t0.805| 0.234] 9738) 9 
ioat [Spats |dansag [28s | tt] 3408) eH) 








89x | 266,620 |245,508 | azar | 61736] 49t2] rag 
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‘Of the religion of the district Buddhism has by far the 

largest number of professed 
adherens. In 1921, out of 471,100 
inhabitants, 430,329 oF 92, per cent 
were Buddhists, comprising all ‘the Burmans, Talaings, 
Shans and Tauagthus. ‘bf 190,899 Sgaw and Pwo 
Karens, only 3,373 were Christians, 21 Animists and the 
temainder 99 per cent returned themselves as Buddhists. 
The Animists numbering 2,303 souls probably include a 
few of the ins nous races like the Karens, some Indians 
and the rest Chinese. Animism or spitit-worship included 
uneducated class of people who did not have any concep- 
tion of religion and who did not claim to belong to 
any one of the recognised religions. The Hindus number 
21,112 or 4°5 per cent of the whole population, The 
Mahomedans number 1,405 or 2°8 per cent. The Ch 
tians number 3,811 of whom 3,372 are Karen Baptist 
converts. There is an American Baptist Mission at 
Thatta, 
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The majority of the people eat the more palatable 
..,  Baukkys tice The varieties mostly 
Standard of iving. consumed are midon, byat and taung- 
; dyan, Meat is tarely bought. Prawns 
and fish are plentiful during the rains and most cultivators 
forage for themselves in the nearest stream when they get 
tired of a vegetable diet. The average cultivators whilst 
out in the paddy fields lives on rice, ngapt-ye, Aingyo, and 
tosaya, The last consists of green vegetables {rom the 
homestead plot, or from the Aasins where they grow wild, 
His mainstay is a bowl of ngagé bought or made just before 
the commencement of the rains, and kept storea in jars, 
Beans are not eaten to the same extent asin the delta 
districts. Labourers engaged for the plucking, planting and 
reaping operations are fed on the same meagre fare and 
no complaint is ever made about the quality of the food ; 
whereas in the delta districts, the cultivator has to provide 
an extra well-cooked dish of fish, prawns or flesh if he wishes 
to avoid trouble in securing casual labour on the next occa- 
sion, The absence of such fastidiousness about food here 
is probably due to the fact that labour is plentiful and work 
scatce during the planting and reaping seasons, there being 
more areas broadcasted than transplanted in the district. 
There are three types of houses as in other districts. 
“There is the well-built and spacious 
house of the reot-receiving landlord 
who only uses teak or pyrnkado wood and provides it with 
tile or corrugated iron” roofing. The owner-tenant’s or 
tenant's house is distinguished by cheaper materials used. 
It is less substantial, being built generally of wooden posts, 
mat walling and dhind or ett? roofing, Wooden loots are 
often substituted for the usual bamboo floor, due no doubt to 
the proximity of the forests from which the cultivator 
extracts the required quantity of wood during bis spare 
time, A good deal of it is perhaps illicit, The labourer 
class lives in the meanest of huts, usually of bamboo through 
out, or of in” leaves threaded on bamboo splits which are 
used sometimes for toth walling and roofing. The Méns in 
the Paung Township, with their usual extravagance, have 
built for themselves very fine and substantial houses, some 
costing from Rs. §,000 to Rs. 10,000. East of the Martaban 
range of hills and in the hilly regions in Kyaikto and Pa-an 
Subdivisions the standard of living is poor but elsewhere 
the people enjoy a moderate comfort, 
The ordinary clothing of the villagers is a longyf, jacket 
and gaunglaung. A silken pase ot 
Tongyt for ceremonial and festive 
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occasions is also usually included in tke ordinary villager’s. 
wardrobe. Weaving is dying out and there is little home 
made articles of clothing in evidence. The present day 
cultivator indulges in the use of foreign manufactured Indian 
gauze vests, cotton shirts and umbrellas, and the young 
‘men wear shoes and socks instead of the home-made sandals; 
he also wears togees instead of Aamauks. 
‘After the harvest is over the people enjoy a round of 
pagoda festivals which succeed each 
other in quick succession. All of them 
are in the nature of a fair at which the people, both young 
and old, come to enjoy themselves, the old making’ their 
annual purchases of houschold necessities while the young 
spend their time in watching boxing-matches and other 
side-shows during the day and in the might many pwés, of 
which the cinema takes a prominent part. At the Shwe- 
zayan pagoda festival at That6n, no less than four or five 
cinema hails are filled nightly with the holiday crowd that 
flock to the town from the neighbouring villages, 
Zingyaik and Kyaikkaw villages can even boast of per- 
manent cinema halls. 
In Karen villages foot-ball is a popular form of sport. 
Most of the famous pagodas are of ancient structure and 
esesaaa wate are well preserved. Their history is 
‘agodas and Porgy! given in Chapter II (Part ll), Some 
Atal well-to-do Burmans continue to build 
pagodas on the crests of the Martaban range of bills, Two 
Tecent structures cost the payadagas between Rs. 8,000 
to Rs, 10000; one was demolished by the disastrous 
earthquake of 5th May 1930. The pongyi kyaungs are 
substantially constructed either of brick, teak or pyinkade. 
The spaciousness and cleanliness of some of the M6n 
Ayuunas in Pauog Township are conspicuoas, 
There is no doubt that the cost of living has risen 
‘alProsperity, considerably since the last settlement 
General Prosperity. but it is difficult to say what proportion. 
of this increase should be attributed to the extravagant 
habits of the present day cultivator. Though his standard 
of comfort has not risen in the same ratio as his higher cost 
of living, there is every reason to believe that he now enjoys 
ahigher measure of comfort when compared with the 
conditions of over twenty years ago. If the widespread use 
of India-gauze vests and cotton shirts, the craze for banjos 
and violins of both local and foreign manufacture, the 
multitude of electric torches in every village and the 
presence of teashops everywhere reflect the prosperity or 
otherwise of the inhabitants, then the cultivator is certainly 
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not badly off at the present day. But from the economic 
point of view, it is doubtful if he has since improved his 
Position, Conditions have changed greatly since the days 
of his forefathers and he has apparently not been able to 
utilise his new resources from the increased value of paddy 
to the best advantaye. For in the old days, family life was 
self-contained and there was little need to devote more 
attention to paddy cultivation than was necessary to provide 
enough paddy for wunsa and barter purposes. He still 
had sufficient time left on his hands to devote to other tasks 
which supplied him with the other necessaries of life, 
Bamboos, thatching for roofs, wood for house-building and 
for making agricultural implements could always be obtained 
for the mere trouble of collecting them. There were fewer 
restrictions about fishing and xgafé could be obtained free 
by fishing in the nearest stream. Vegetables and {ruits 
could be got without payment from the small garden plots 
within which each house was built, The women of the 
house pounded the rice and wove the clothes for the family. 
With the spread of cultivation and the rise in the value of 
paddy, these conditions have entirely changed. The present 
day cultivator must need devote ail his attention to paddy 
cultivation and nothing else. All his requirements can 
now be obtained only by purchase. The transition from 
a strictly self-contained family basis to a new money 
economy has been so sudden and complete that he has failed 
to adopt himself to the conditions of a new economic system, 
The higher prices of paddy which had nearly doubled itself 
since the previous settlements, have left him with a 
considerable surplus and it must be admitted that he has 
not been slow to take advantage of it in order to raise his 
standard of living. Home weaving has practically 
Gaappesred from vilagellfe The shops in the vilage and 
itinerant traders display foreign cloth of such attractive 
colours and patterns that appeal to his strange love of 
novelty or vanity that he has no use now for the coarse 
and plain home-made cloth. Moreover various miscel- 
Taneous articles of the house and farm can now be obtained 
so much more cheaply and conveniently than the native 
things for which they could be substituted that the 
money leaves his hands only too quickly. Like all people 
who acquire sudden wealth his standard of life has risen not 
only quickly but has also gone much beyond the proper 
level. With the improvidence of the Burman, he has left 
nothing for a rainy day and it is hardly to be wondered at 
that many fall into the clutches of the money-lender and 
land-grabber and eventually have to part with their land. 
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The latter class of people who owns land as well as 
finances the tenants are the persons who have benefited 
largely by the changein the economicsystem. The present 
day teuant isa mere creature of the landlord, living on 
yearly borrowings and repayments with little chance to 
save. Of the owner-workers who still cultivate 46 per cent 
of the paddy area, conditions are brighter as they have no 
rentsto pay and can live in iair comfort without getting into 
serious debt. There can be no doubt however that in 
general, there has been a su'stantial rise in the standard 
of living since the last settlement, 











CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULIURE AND IRRIGATION, 


The agricultural conditions are chiefly determined by 
the rainfall and vy the peculiarities of 
the numerous streams and rivers thus 
fed. ‘The soil is generally fertile, 
‘especially in the slluvial plains between the Martaban range 
of hills and the sea, from which the bulk of the rice comes ; 
it may be said that cultivation .s suc ssfully practised 
wherever the water supply is sufficient to develop without 
overwhelming the crop. The chief need +n the lowlying 
sea-board areas is not irrigation but drainage and protective 
works, The necessity of a really efficient drainage system 
will be realised when it is remembered that out of the total 
annual rainfall of over 200 inches, 1.0 less than 150 inches 
fall during the three months ot June, July and August. 
Considerable flooding takes plice every year in the rice 
plains of ThatOn and Paung Townships 0 account of the 
silted-up condition of the main drainage channels, In the 
areas lying to the east of the Martaban range of hills, 
the severity of the floods makes rice cultivation impossible 
ducing the rains except on the hngher portions along the 
banks of large rivers and streams. In such areas mayin and 
pata cultivation is generally practised. 

High bunds are also a necessity in the areas bordering 
on the Gulf of Martaban. They keep out the salt water 
not only during the rains but also during the equinoctial 
tides of- March and April, whea they form a serious menace 
to successful cultivation. In the ThatOn and Paung Town- 
ships, these high bunds have been built by private enter- 
prise and successfully keep out the salt water but in the 
Bilin and Kyaikto Townships, the frequent erosion of the 
banks and the lack of unity and co-operation amonget the 
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landowners have rendered the lands infertile owing to the 
entry of salt water into the paddy fields, Until a continuous 
fine of bigh bunds is made, conditions are not likely to 
improve in these townships, 

‘The average cultivated area of the last ten years is 
Cultivated and Fallow 702,025 actes and the average fallow 

area 51,053 acres as against 754.429 
acres cultivated "5,014 acres 
fallow in the year 1929-30. The variations shown from 
year to year are the combined results of accretions on 
the sea-coast and natural extensions of cultivation counter- 
balanced by the erosions of the sea which take place yearly 
in the Bilin and Kyaikto Townships. Except for future 
extensions to the sea-coast area by accretions, paddy 
cultivation might be said to have reached its limits in the 
district. 

Rice is by far the most important crop cultivated in the 
district, about nine-tenths of the 
occupied area being devoted to it. 
The area under unicrigated winter rice forms 80 per cent, 

of the total occupied area. It falls 

into two main divisions of Aaukkyt 
and_shangale and the area under each 
kind is about the same. ayes is the most popular variety 
of shangale paddy grown and it is rapidly finding favour 
everywhere as it stands drought better and produces grain of 
geod weight. Yakaing paddy has practically disappeared 
eing replaced by ekarai. The panongan variety of 
paddy still retains its hold on the cultivators of the salt 
impregnated tracts because it is able to withstacd the effects 
of salt better than other kin’s, Kaukkyt paddy is mostly 
grown in the maritime plains and goes by the name of 
byat, Aywegyut, thidat, ngascingyl of merely as haubky:, 
Taungbyan is a kind of paddy which produces soft palatable 
rice somewhat like sadanet and is gtown mostly for home 
consumption, 

Yelats is the term much used in connection with late 

= planted paddy. It i planted on the 
slopes of land too flooded in the rains 
for growing shangale or kautayf paddy. Early in Septem- 
ber yea’ paddy is planted by batches as the flood waters 
subside, following the water as it falls, hence its name, 
‘The varieties grown are mostly shangale and yemanaing 
paddy, The seed is sown about the beginning ‘of August, 
transplanted at the beginning of September and reaped in 
November or December. The success of the crop depends 
on the sufficiency of the la:e rains, 
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Taula, pata, fate and mayin are hot weather rice, 
e grown after the cessation of 
and their names are given 
according to the dates on which the 
seedlings are transplanted, The time 
for planting is determined by the nature of the water supply. 
Immediately the rains slacken off a bit the cultivator dams 
all the exits from the nullabs and pools in which rain water 
has accumulated and the water is then used for irrigating 
the paddy throughout the hot months of the year. The 
water in small bill streams is also dammed up for irrigation 
purposes, Tidal creeks are not bunded but the water from 
them is led into artificial canals in some places for irrigation 
purposes. The time of planting is determined by the 
quantity of water available ani the dates oa which the 
flood waters recede from the land. If the supply is scanty 
and the surface soil appears above the water early enough 
for transplanting, the first crop put down is taw/a. This is 
planted at the end of September and is reaped in Decem- 
ber or January. If planted in October and reaped in 
January or February, it is called pata. Pate is midway 
between gata and mayin. It is really eatly maytn as tawla 
is eatly pata. It is planted and reaped a month later 
than fate, Mayin is planted in December and reaped in 
March or April. The cultivation of tau/a, pata, pate 
and maytn depends on the level of the ground and is not 
interchangeable with the vagaries of the season, Taula 
and pate are always grown on land higher in level than 
pate and mayin, On tale and pata lands the water 
supply is generally scanty and the crops may be con- 
sidered precarious. Pate and mayin are always grown on 
lower ground and the water supply is generally sufficient 
to produce a fair crop. Mayim and pata lands are irti- 
gated either by flow from tidal streams or by baling with 
the s4anwe and bamboo tripod. In most places the culti- 
vator has to bale water on to his fields as it is not often that 
flow irrigation is possible. In some place he can get a 
sufficient supply of water throughout the month for baling 
purposes ; in others he has to depead on the spring tides 
when the water enters the channels and he can then bale 
twice a month, The right to use the water is always 
amicably settled amongst the cultivators who are mostly 
Karens, in areas far away from the main channels, 
where the level of the land is a bit too high, the cultivator 
has to resort to lifts, a number of tanks being dug at 
intervals to enable the water to be raised with the aid of 
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the Bhanwe, In wins entirely dependent on tidal irri- 
gation atank is invariably dug to store up the tidal water 
ducing the rise of the spring tides and this is used to 
irrigate the fields at other times of the month. In most 
cases the cultivator allows the tidal waters to enter all the 
main channels and then closes the sluice “gate where this 
is the chief sources of water supply. He then employs 
himself during the rest of the month in baling water into 
the fields, The work is long and arduous and entails a 
considerable amount of labour, hardly commensurate with 
the quantity of paddy obtained. But in a region where 
no wet weather cultivation is possible, this method of 
cultivation forms the only means of obtaining sufficient 
paddy for wunsa needs. Along the Kyauksarit chaung, 
there are considerable areas under “In” mayrn, which 
consists in planting the seedlings along the slopes of_the 
hollows or basins as the water dries up gradually. Such 
areas need irrigation only late in the season, Floughing 
for mayin is often done by kneading the ground with a 
herd of buffaloes. Ploughing followed by harrowing is 
done only when the holdiag is fairly large. Most mayia 
holdings are, however, small ag the labour involved in 
irrigation work is heavy and ‘arvesting is also trouble- 
some because the crop ripens osly late in April, Reaping 











and threshing are done in a great hurry as the monsoons 
usually break early in this district, 

The kind of paddy grown in mayin fields is either 
taulabat or taulabat-gale which raok on the same level 


ith other Aaudlat 
prices, 
Tadaungho is, grown t> some extent in the deeply 
Tdicaghe, flooded areas. It is a coarse paddy 
J which has the property of accommo- 
dating itself to the depth of the water. The original 
opinions regarding the possibilities of this variety of paddy 
were unduly optimistic, It has been found to exhaust the 
soil rapialy ; it is difficult to reap, and almost impossible 
to husk without breaking the grains, but it will always be 
caltivated to a certain’ extent in deeply flooded areas, 
rather as a last refuge of the destitute than as a satisfactory 
substitute for the better class of grain. 
Taungyas consist mostly of hill clearings in the hilly 
Ta tracts of the district. The cultivators 
iain are mostly Karens who try to obtain 
a wunsa crop of paddy by clearing the hill sides during 
the hot months of March and April and sowing the seed 
in small holes drilled in the soit earth immediately the 


ds and therefore fetches good 
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rains start. A plentiful supply of weeds crop up along 
with the paddy and the time of the cultivator and his 
family is spent entirely on weeding work throughout the 
rains, The average area worked by aman is about 2 
acres or less. larger area is not often attempted 
because the task of weeding is beyond what 2 single 
family can perform without extra help. The work of 
weeding and keeping the saungya free from after growths, 
is very arduous and the results do not seem commensurate 
with the labour involved. The yield varies from 20 to 40 
baskets per taungya. Much of the success depends on 
the amount of labour put in and outturns fluctuate pro- 
portionately. 

The area under garden cultivation is 42,075 acres. A 

feat variety of fuits are grown. 
‘These include durians, mangosteens, 
betel-nut, co:oanut, plantains, betelleaf, jack fruit, 
hanyin, cashew nut, theta, and various kinds of vegetables: 
‘The best gardens are the durain and mangosteen gardens, 
‘Much of the fruit is exported to Rangoon’ and Moulmein 
and command ood. prices. Many Chinese gardeners in 
Thatén and Paung Towaships who crow durians and 
mangesteens on a faitly large scale made a living .out of 
them. 

In roro-1r the area was 5,308 acres and in 1929:30 
5,208 acres. From 1913-14 to 1923- 
24 the area was above 6,000 acres 
whereas in 1924-25 there was a sudden drop to 3,191» 
acres, The large decrease is explained by the fact that 
prior to 1924-25, the areas under sugar-cane included 
ands under young cane which has not been assessed in 
the year of report. The figures subsequent to 1923-24 
show the areas matured during the year. The area: under 
sugar-cane is not likely to expand as suitable land is 
strictly limited, 

There are two main varieties, each with its own dis- 
tinctive method of cultivation. One is the white Madras 
cane, the other is called the “Kyaukgaung,” The former 
is crushed for making Ayantaga, the latter is sold in the 
stick to buyers from Yiculmeis who come to the Aw#n and 
cut it, The cultivation of the latter is limited to the 
islands in the Salween and Gyaing and the area under it 
is very small, The bulk of the sugar-cane is grown in the 
valley of the Bilin river and on the banks of the Thebyu 
and Kadat chaungin the Kyaikto Township. It is also 
grown to the north of Shwegun where the cultivation is 
expanding from year to year. ‘The Ayantega is exported 
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to Rangoon. The Chinese firms there are the principal 
buyers, The Ayantaga produced in Pa-an Subdivision is 
inferior to that produced in the Bilin neighbourhood.. It 
is too dark in colour and not sufficiently britde to fetch 
the best price, but the rates of labour are low and 
large quantities are consumed hy the Karens with whom it 
is traded for paddy. 
The area in 1929-30 was 3,185 acres, The crop is 
Tobacco, becoming popular owing to better 
prices neing now realised, It is mostly 
grown on the small islands in the Salween and in 
minute patches by the Karens on the banks of the Hlaing- 
bwe chaungand its tributaries. Three varieties are grown ; 
Shwegyin, Coringhee and dah.Als-se, Their method of 
cultivation is more or less the same but their treatment on 
maturity, method of disposal and final use are different, 
‘The Shwegyin and Coringhee varieties are usually exported 
to Moulmein for making eheeroots, Dah. Al-ce is chiefly 
grown by Taungthus, Burmans and Talaings on the islands 
Of the Salween below Pa-an, and in small patches in 
Hisingbwe Township by the Karens. 
Tre area under déanf in 1929-g0 was 1,924 acres, It 
‘Dhani, 1 rownon the banks of the Salween 
"and its creeks and also on a few islands 
at the mouth of the Salween, in particular, Mayantho 
kyun, an elongated island about 3 miles in length stretch- 
ing from Mayanlettet creek on the west to Kadaing chaung 
on the eatt. The area under dhant is decreasing owing to 
the gradual conversion of d#ani into paddy as the lands 
rose in level. The largest quantities of thatch and liquor 
are obtained from Mayanthoungkyun island and from the 
banks of the Darein chaung. The plantations are some~ 
times let to tenants for liquor only and sometimes for both 
liquor and thatch, 
Rubber has shown a steady increase from 1,179 acres in 
Babies 1gto-11 to 17,227 acres ‘in 1929-30, 
* Large estates have been plaated with 
rubber and are all producing at present. The soil appears 
to be very suitable for rubber growing, But for the drop 
in the prices of rubber, its cultivation would have increased 
a great deal more than at present, 
Soils may be roughly divided into four classes: 
‘Sau! (2) Alluvial soils known as © thénon,” 
usually along the banks of streams and 
in areas receiving silt deposit, These are the most fertile 
of all and give constant yields, 
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(3) Heavy clay soils, usually having athin layer of 
silt and clay and a sub-soil of yellow clay. The depth at 
which the latter kind of soil is found determines the ferti- 
lity of the land, The paddy plant gets stunted in growth 
as soon as the root strikes yellow clay and generally the 
yield is poor. This soil is found over most. parts of the 
district, 

(3) Light sandy soils usually formed from the 
detritus of the hills of the neighbourhood. They have 
generally a subsoil of hard clay and are poor in fertility. 

(4) Hard clayey soils of laterite formation; the 
soil is usually red in colour and poor ia fertility. 

‘An analysis of the last 21 years shows that there were 
£1 good seasons, 6 poor and 3 fair. As 
the percentage of outturas during these 
years varies from 65 to 99, it may be assumed that the 
good years really approach what might reasonably be 
considered normal conditions. Floods which do so much 
damage in the Pa-an Subdivision may also be considered 
normal occurrences in the district. Within (hatin and 
Kyaikto Subdivisions, floods do not seem to affect agricul- 
ture to any great extent. The cultivator adjusts his 
operations to suit the state of the floods by planting the 
seedlings in low places only after the rains have slackened 
off in September (Tawthadin) when there is less risk of 
the crops being destroyed by flooding. In the bigher 
portions he piants the seedlings immediately the level of 
the water permits him to do so and risks the chances of 
having to replant a second andathird time. it may 
therefore be assumed that the rainfall, however, calamitous 
it may be does not produce calamitous results. The poor 
years invariably follow a shortage in the rainfall at the end 
‘of the season. The paddy then is in ear and scanty rain- 
fall in October does a great deal of harm to the ripening 
crops, Provided the late rainfall is ample and well 
distrubuted in September and October, a bumper crop is 
usually obtained. The heaviness or otherwise of the early 
and middle ratos does not seem to have the same adverse 
effect as deficient late rainfall in this district. 

The Mgamysungdaung caterpillar does a great deal of 

Ci damage to cultivation in some years by 
nibbling off the grains from the ripe ears 

of paddy, This caterpillar, however, makes its appearance 
only rarely and is not of great consequence. Gokgo or 
paddy-ear-cutting caterpillar and ashaukpe or paddy stem 
borers are common insect pests but their ravages are 
never extensive, Ifthe top of the paddy withers off and 
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the plant dies, the cultivator attributed it to an insect 
called the zaunggo but no cultivator has been able to 
produce the insect. It occurs only in the worst soils 
having a sub.soil of vellow clay 3 or 4 inches from the 
surface. The destruction of the paddy plant seems to be 
due to the existence of this yellow soil and not to the 
presence of any insect, Neither rats nor sparrows trouble 
the cultivator of wet weather paddy. In mayin areas the 
sparrows do some damage. Bears, wild pigs, small deer 
and wild cats also do some damage to sugar-cane cultiva- 
tion in the Kadat and Thebyu chaung valleys and to crops 
that lie on the edgesof the jungle in the Pa-an Subdivision, 
Crabs are a great’ deal of auisance to the cultivator in the 
tidal tracts. " These marine crabs come into the fields at 
three tides in August and September. ‘They are known as 
“kunhaka” and are about the size of small rice grains. 
They can dono damage to paddy plants, They live in 
the cracks and crevices of the fields throughout the hot 
months, By April they attain the size of large “ pegyi”” 
seeds, During the high tides of May and June they go 
down to the sea in large swarms and they are then known 
as phaungsi-ganan. Nothing can be sown till they have 
quitted the ‘uins. Nurseries cannot be started as, they 
jestray all young plats, The period in which the cultiva. 
tor can sow his seed with safety is confined to the short 
space of time the full grown crabs migrate to the sea and the 
time the progeny of the departed crabs return to the land. 

Other crogs—a ted rot disease attacks the sugar 
cane, The first_symptom isa withering of the plant as if 
from drought. - Jaggery made from such canes does not 
harden properly. The cause of the disease is a fungus 
that grows inside the cane and kills it. Great care in the 
selection of seed cane would do much to check this 

The rhinocerous beetle, the elephant beetle and a 
red weevil attack coconut palms. These insects are 
responsible for the diminishing area under coconut, 
Until the villagers make an effort to destroy the breeding 
places by burning rubbish heaps there is not much hope 
Of checking it, At present they do nothing. 

In some years heavy winds cause damage to the stand- 
ing cropsin the plains by reducing the 
outturns considerably. These winds 
come from the slopes of the Martaban hills and strike the 
paddy crops just when the plant is beginning to bring forth 
its ears of grain, The tall plants of the paddy sway from 
side to side the whole day long and the pollen seems to get 
blown away by the breeze, thus preventing the fertilization 
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of the ears of grain, It is said that the yield is reduced 
by nearly one-third, when there are high winds, The area 
mostly affected lies in the vicinity of Zingyaik, Palat) Paung 
and Kywegan, In other parts of the district no complaint 
has been heard on this score. 


‘There are no Goverament irrigation works. Irrigation 
by private agency is on a small scale 
Irrigation and Prot and is confined to the mayin and pata 
ve Kort lands, Irrigation is carried out by 
diverting the water of small bill or tidal streams into the 
fields by means of small bunds or weirs. There are no 
“Ses” of any size as the mayin and pate fields are 
irrigated by merely letting the tidal water flow into the 
fields at the high tides, At other time-, the water is kept 
stored in the canals by means of small bunds and the 
“khanwe” and tripod brought into use for baling water 
into the fields, Betel-vines and mangosteens are irrigated 
from wells in the gardens or by bunding hill streams, In 
1903-04 about 12 square miles were irrigated, the g:eater 
pact lying in the Pa-an Township, in 1929-30 the total 
irrigated area was 38 square miles. 

No loans have been made under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act nor has any exemption from payment of revenue 
been made by District Officers on account of private 
irrigation or embankment works. 








By far the most important works are those designed to 
keep out, or carry off, the surplus water, ze., defence and 
drainage works. There are mo such works constructed 
and maintained by Goverament. Buads along the sea- 
coast built by private enterprise have been successful in 
keeping out the salt water from the sea except in the 
Bilin and Kyaikto Townships where individual efforts 
without unity and co-operation have generally failed to 
produce the desired results, 


‘The number of cattle according to the ict return 
for the year 1929 is as follows :— 
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—— Bas tol Cows, [Young stock. 
Oren a 109/972 S459 | 45,603 


Buflalocs ao,08 angsa | 13,075 
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Cattle-breeding is extensively practised in a haphazard 
fashion. No attention is paid tothe improvement of stock 
and sires are seldom if ever selected. Compared with 
Upper Burma the average run of cattle in Thatén District 
is poor. Wherever there are Indians there are large herds. 
of cattle but although the mixed breed though larger in 
size and better in speed and appearance are not so hardy 
as the pure Burman or Shan breed, This cross breeding 
is very extensive, especially in the Hlaingbwe Township. 
The Shan traders yearly bring in herds vf@ Shanywathit 
and Kawkareik which they drive over tu the west and are 
sold from village to village, 


Grazing-grounds come under two heads, those situated 
‘ ‘amidst the paddy plains on the same 
Grazing-grounds. _ Jeye] as the sorrounding Awéns and 
those situated on higher ground, 
generally along the slopes of hilly country. The latter is the 
only kind of land useful for grazing purposes, But many of 
them are dense jungle and cattle cannot penetrate them, 
and some of them are either laterite ridges or low scrub 
jungle in which there is precious little grass for the cattle 
toeat, The grazing grounds in the paddy plains are of 
little importance, They are covered with too much water 
during the rains to be of any use, After the ploughing 
operations are over, it is the general custom to send the 
cattle to the grazing grounds near the hills. Karen herds- 
men take charge of them fora small fee and they are 
brought back again after the rains for thresbing purposes, 
‘During the dry weather, they are either turned loose on 
the Awins or use the grazing grounds if there is any grass 
‘on them which is very rarely the case, The high lying 
grazing grounds near the hills are however useful for 
another purpose, It is often difficult to raise seedlings 
within the! An because the nursery is either flooded or 
destroyed by crabs. In some cases the soil is poor and 
exhausted and seedlings raised on them are not vigorous 
enough, and permission is obtained to use the grazing 
grounds for making nurseries, 





There is no pony breeding. The district is supplied 

"mainly from the Shan States. Goats 

Other domestic are owned chiefly by the Indians. 

aninaly Taungthus and Karens breed pigs for 
the market. 


t 
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CHAPTER V. 
FORESTS AND MINERALS. 


1, Admsnistration—The Thaton ‘Forest Division is 
with certain exceptions conterminous with the Civil Dis- 
trict. As at present constituted its boundaries are those of 
Thatén District with the following exceptions — 

(1) The portion of Hlaingbw Township lying east 

of the Dawna range is part of the Thaungyin 
Forest Division, 236 square miles in extent. 

(2) The coastal strip west of the railway from 
Mékpalin to Martaban is administered by the 
Kado and Agency Forest Division. Its area 
is 587 square miles, 


Nors.—Of the above the former contains teak bearin 
+ forest, but the latter consists of paddy land and tidal 
exeeks and is administered for drift control only. 

(3) The Kyundaung Reserve, a very small block north 
of the Kyonpagu stream and therefore in 
Shwezyin Township of Toungoo Civil District 
is included for convenience in Thatén Forest 
Division. Its area is 600 acres. 

Before the Forest Divisions were reorganised in 1922 
the whole of the Hlaingbwe and Pa-an Townships belonged 
to the Thaunzyin Forest Division, and the western part of 
‘That6n District together with Salween District formed the 
West Salween Forest Division with headquarters at Moul- 
mein, In those days That6n was the headquarters of a Forest 
Subdivision, but since 1922 the Divisional Forest Officer, 
‘That6n Division, has had his headquarters in That6n itself. 

‘The ‘present permanent sanctioned staff consist of a 
Divisional Forest Officer,a gazetted Assistant for Revenue 
work, 5 Rangers, 13 Deputy Rangers and 51 Foresters, 

The Division is split up into six Ranges as follows ‘— 

Bilin Range, headquarters Bilin, 

Thaitn Range, headquarters Thattn, 
Ryonsen Range, headguarters Thtg 
Pa-an Range, headquarters Pa-an, 
Hiaingbwe Range, headquarters Hilaingbwe. 

Ofthese the last two are east of the Salween and 
contérminous with the two Townships of Pavan and 
Hlaingbwe. 

2. Distribution and Status of Forests.—The total 

- area computed to be under forest in the District amounts 
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to 2632 square miles of which only 304 square miles are 
included in reserves. The reserves are as follows :— 




















ites Résiie Areain | Date of 
* Lquare miles| reservation. 
@ (a) (0) @) 
(Kyundaung ‘ : 
jRfeschang ex ' 88 
‘ion Te 
Bitin wu. {Q Kyumdatng — Extex- 2 190 
wen i 1g 907 
Wetwandaung 4 1907 
(Bilin 6 ‘908 
‘Dans 8 ‘912 
‘Thaton .. | { Kalamaisung Pal fee 
{Martian a 993 
Fis 
| ® {igre 
oe 
{9t0 
Onkangyi “ 10 
Dondami .. [4 sion fe 
Tagelaung 1879 
Tagelaung 190 
‘Tagelauny 7 t9r0 
{.sontl ee 
‘Kyakatchaung Pr 188 
Kyonsein.. }{ Pabein 2 1907 
Kyonsein a 1510 
. ‘Hlaingbwe 45 1903 
Hlaingbwi..|{ Gyochaung 4 1508 
elaine $ 130 
Tilon 4 5x0 
Paan ... |} Ryonpago : it isr0 
Mitharating Ms 9 1508 
‘Total area of reserves 304 














No further reserves are likely to be taken up. The 
reserves of the District are of value chiefly for local trade. 
They contain much pyinkado and pyinma but except in 
those near the head of the Dondami river and in the 
‘Thaungyin valley there is no really valuable teak-bearing 
forest. Except along the hill range flanking the railwa 
Iine from Thelaseik fo Martaban there is ample forest left 
autside the reserves available for village supply. The 
reserves were constituted wherever areas of adequate 
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‘size were found containing forest of value or likely to be 
of value for trade or local supply. The balance of the 
area under forest has been left unreserved either because 
‘self-contained blocks with economical boundaries could 
not be found, or because the demands of cultivation, 
permanent and shifting, were found to outweigh the need 
for conservation, In actual character this ‘ unclassed 
forest’ varies from vast hillsides—e,g., the Dawna slopes— 
covered with forest vegetation of evergreen type but 
subject to rotational destruction by taungya cutters, to 
Patches and strips intervening among fields and often 
aanht, from their soil, for any kind of cultivation, 

Muth of this unclassed forest bears—or has borne— 
trees of value to trade, but as a whole it is a decreasing 
asset and it is not Government's policy to preserve it as a 
timber repository except ina few localities where teak 
occurs and—in a less degree—where tre s ‘ reserved’ 
under the Forest Act are forbidden for free village use and 
worked subject to girth limits by traders holding lic-nses, 
Eventuilly it may be possiole to entrust to viliage com. 
mittees the management of blocks of forest in their own 
interests, 

‘The question of reservation of hill forest for ‘climatic’ 
purpos:s or for prevention of floods has been considered 
and d-smissed as of little importance where rainfall is so 
regular and where vegetation re.asserts itself wih such 

i it does in this region. In most parts of the 
the distribution of forest, whether reserved 
‘or rot, is such that there will always be an ample 
supply’ of forest produce for the use of local villagers 
ap to the maximum population to be expected, The 
‘only problem in this respect concerns the string of 
towns and villages which etends with little intermis- 
sion from near the Bilin river to Martaban, between 
the meritime plain and the flanking range cf bills. ‘This 
Range, especially ear its south end, is very steep, and 
rises to 3,000 feet opposite Zingyaik. Its uprer slopes 
still heavily clothed with timber, protected by its 
inace’ss bility, The entire Range ‘has been -resctved, 
solely i. the interests of the local populations’ vital reeds, 
and Forest management is applied with the sole object 
of. tegola'ing the supply om systematic lines, For the 
success of this aim the co-operation both of officials and 
villagers is @ necessity. 

Forest produce A, Timber-—The chief timber trees 
ate teak (Tectona grandis)» pyintade (Xyla dolabri- 
formis), pyinma (Lagerstroemia Flos Reginae), thingan 

3 
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(Hopea odorata), Aanyin (Dipterocirpus alatus), in 
(Dipterocarpus tuberctilatus), ¢###ya (Shorea obtusa), 
and ingyin (Pentacme suavis). 

‘Teak occurs scattered or in small patch+s in many parts 
of the District bur is only found concentrated ia the 
Onkangyi, Bilatkatgyi and Tagelaung R-serves in the 
Dondami drainage, and in the Thaunyyin valley. ft is 
worked under regular girdling schemes by ongeterm 
lessees and extracted to ‘Thatba and Moulm in for locab 
conversion or sale. Extraction is cheap and easy, but the 
timber, except that from the Thaungyin, 18 brlow ‘average 
in shape «ind quality though sometimes of large size. 
Plantations of teak have been made between 1877 to 1898 
in the above mentioned reserves and are already produc- 
ing a good yield fom thinnings, even the poo est stems 
being found worth extraction as'an aid to the Bosting of 
non-buoyant timbers. An area of 3,300 acr-s was pl ted 
but the results do not promise to produce good timber. 


East of the Salween the-e is but little teak except in 
the trane-Dawna tract, which forms part of Messrs, Steel 
Brothers’ leased area in Thaungyin Forest Division, ‘This 
area includes some rich teak forrst in the Tauke and 
Winsaw Res:rves of the Meple-i haunyyin bl ck as well 
as scatter dtesk in the narrow un.lassed strip furcher 
north, [t borders on the Manglongyi forests in Sam 
lately worked by the Bombay Bu ma Trading ( orp oration 
Limited, Its timber has to be floated dowo th- Hutgyi 
rapids of the Salween as single logs, most of which are 
collect-d m the rans at Mezeik, near Yinbaing in 
Hlaingbw® Township by a tegulae’army of amphioious 
adventurers, and delivered mainly at vibon opposite 
‘Shwegun whence it is rafted to Kado. A large number of 
logs however become stranded above and below the 
Hatgyi, ant havesto be re-launched in the drys ason by 
elephants: these are caught by temporary ““boomes”” 
across the Salween near Kamawle. 


Kado Revenve Station, some 8 miles above Moulmein, 
is the general emporium for all timber coming down the 
Salween, whether from Thatda and Salween Districts or 
from Southern Shan States, Karenni and Northern Siam. It 
is the chief charge of the Kado and Agency Forest Division 
whose headquarters are at Moulmein. “Ihe depét itself 
ig situated just outside Thatén District, but a large part 
of the coastal and river tract in the District comes under 
the jurisdiction of this ‘non-territorial’ Forest Division, 
and a-note on it is appropriate here. 
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The Division includes no forests, Its work lies only 
in areas covered by the highest tides or river floods, and 
is concerned with the inspection of marks, check of the 
various outturns, classificati assessment and collection of 
royalty and other dues, sale of lapsed drift and other 
Government timber, and all the recording and accounts 
work for the whole of the outturn of timber from the 
Salween river, whether from Burma, Karenni, the 
Southern Shan States, or Nortnern Siam, as well as part 
of that from the Sittang and the whole from the Gyaing 
drainage and the Ataran, All timber passing down the 
Salween is stopped at Kado for check, and the Division 
also controls the drift dep8t at Mékpalin on the lower 
Sittang. 

Teak timber escaping as drift from the Sittang, and to 
a less degree from the Salween and Bilin, is often salved 
along the coast between the Salween and Sittang mouths 
or washed up'tidal creeks towards the railway, and it is 
for this reason that control of the tidal plain in this region 
is in the hands of Kad 

The Division's jurisciction extends up the Salween as 
far as the mouth of the Thaungyin, and the important 
operations of launching of stranded teak above and below 
the Hatgyi and the annual salving work already mentioned 
is all organised from Kado, 

The Livison is stafled’ by a Divisional Forest Officer, 
stationed in Moulmein, a Subddivisional Forest Officer at 
Kado useli, and a special expert staff of Deputy Rangers 
aad Foresters trained in this branch of the work. 

With the exception of the region north of the Yinbain 
stream in the North-east, Pyinkado (Xylia Dolabriformis) 
grows in the uncultivated parts all over the District and 
numerous poles are found growing in “ gonzos.” Mr. 
Barringtoa writes in his Working Plan for Thatén Division 
“Teak and gystntado should be considered equal in this 
district since it is probable that pyindado is the best 
paying crop”. It is almost ubiquitous, intruding among, 
End ousting otber species where’ the soil is well drained, 
During the years of the war of 1914—1918 the adoption 
of pytnkado for sleepers by the Indian Railways caused 
whoiecale and most wasteful cutting round about Mékpalin 
and Bilin. 

‘Pyinma (Lagerstroemia Flos Regine) occurs on light 
sandy banks of streams and is the predominant species on 
land inundated for several months in the year, though in 
these localities 1t yields timber poorer in quality than that 
growing on higher ground, Forests of young pyzma 
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eccur along the low banks of streams, especially that of 
the Dondami. 

‘Jn (Dipterocarpus tuberculatus) forms the overwood in 
fndaing areas, growing almost pure. Ic likes soil derived 
fom sindstone ‘and faterite or of ferrogalous tendency, 
Considerable quantities of /x were exported to India old 
Moulmein in former years. 

slong banks of streams and sometimes in depressions 
covered with alluvium Aanytn (Dipterocarp.s alatus) acd 
thingan (Hopea cdcrata) occur, Small clumps of kanyin 
remain in the midst of cultivated areas south of 
Sbanywathit, and on the inaccessible slopes of the Dawna 
north of Yinbaing chawng. Most of the Kanytn treos 
alongside roads and jungle paths suffer a good deal by 
travellers msking huge deep cuts and setting fre to these 
to get the oil, which mixed with other combustible material 
forms the jungle torch. Thingan is valued as the best 
timber for making boats. : 

Tiitya (Shorea obtusa) and ingyin (Pentacme suavis) 
grow on the older rocks in Tilon Reserve, and in Kyonsein. 
In the same areas, as also in Melaung ‘and Mitharaung, 
thitss (Melanorrhoea usitata) is found. It grows scattered 
all over these /ndaing regions. thitsi tapping is carried 
on in the unclasseu forests between the Railway line and 
the ridge to the east of it, and in Pa-an Township. 

Minor Forest Produce.—The most important articles 
of minor forest produce are, thizst, Bat’s guano, 
Cardamons, Dammer, Bamboo, Canes and “Inpet”. The 
first four of these are sold to a mon polist tor a period of 
three years. Great quantities of bamboo are extracted for 
structural and rafting purposes, In some places where it 
is possible bamboo ra(ts are brought up again from 
Moulmein. with the tide for use as floating material a 
‘second time. Jnget (2m leaves) is extensively used for 
roofing and walling purposes wherever it is available ; it is 
more popular than fhetke since it lasts longer and does 
not catch fire so readily, In 1930-31, Rs, 4,533 was 
realised as revenue from the above minor forest produce. 

Bamboos—The most important bambsos are wate 
(Dendrocaiamus giganteus), _Ayathaung  (Bambusa 
polymorpha), finwa (Cephalostachyum pergtacile), wapyu 
(Dendrocalamus membranaceus), thaié (Bambusa tulda), 
wagok ot wanwe (Oxytenanthera albo-ciliata), myin 
(Dendrocalamus strictus), Ayaéat (Bambusa arundinacea) 
‘and taléndaing. Except on the inaccessible slopes of the 
Dawna in the north-east wado is rarely found growing 
Wild, Clie sare seen carefully fenced round in. Karen 
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villages. Next in importance is the Kyathaung, which 
grows over considerable areas in the north-west near 
Zibyaung along the Bilin valley neat Wingale and to the 
‘west of Bilakatgyi Reserve above Ta-u-khi, The Karea 
builds his hut (rom the roof downwards, entirely with one 
or the other of these two species. The graceful 
talindaing grows in patches 07 the Kyaiktiyo ridge, and 
on the slo es above Ta-u-khi, Th- creeping wanwe, 
‘commonly fund growing under in of the indaing areas, is 
a. serious hindrance to @ regeneration. Thattwa and 
Hnwa are much in demand for making mats and basket 
work, Myinwa is strong, straight, heavy and sometimes 
almost solid, and is very useful for building and furniture 
making. 

Minerals,—tin occurs on the Kalamataung to the east 
of Zingya k aud Paung, where there were f ur mines which 
were worked only during the years of the tin “boom”. To 
the east of Bambegon lead mining is carried on, but on 
asmall scale only, Kaolin of ataitiy good quality was 
worked for about a year, near Yinnycin. Near this place 
and in the neighbourhood of Taungzun, Taunggale, 
Kyaikto and Mékpalin are qua-ies producing excelleat 
grante road metal, The Government Quarry at 
‘MéXpalin, carted on with convict labour, sappy most of 
the metal for the roadway of Lower Burma and also 
railway ballast Laterite blocks of excellent quality are 
quarried near That8a, Kyaikt> aad Mékpalin. According 
to reporis of local Karens, Mica, Copper and Lead are to 
be found at or near the Mizaing hill. 

‘The District is well supplied with lim-stone outcrops 
and considerable quantities of lime are burnt aod exported 
from Zimmathwe, Kyettuy wethaung and Duyinzeik. 














CHAPTER VI. 
OCCUPATIONS AND TRADB. 


The majority of the population of the district is 
dependent on agriculvure. At the last census (1921) 76 
jer cent of the total population proved to be dgriculturists, 
eo directly depended on agriculture for a living, the per- 
centage for rgtt and 1311 were 74 and 77 respectively, 
‘About one-seventh of the agricultural population jis 
supported by taungra or shifting cultivation, Except 
the densely populated. plains of the Bilin tind That 
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Townships, it is unusual to find a cultivator who has no 
subsidiary occupation of a non-agricultural character, In 
most years “he is engaged in some outside labour to 
supplement his income from agriculture. The remoter the 
tract the more he has to devote his extra time to other 
work in order to eke out a living. In the poor tracts 
where holdings are small and families large the cultivator 
is left with next to nothing after paying the land revenue 
and capitation-tax. 
Non-ag The following are the principal non-agricultural 
cultural occupations given at the last census; the figures shown in 
brackets indicate the number in ‘the whole district 
Charcoal-burners (1,055): Cattle and buffalo breeders ( :08); 
Sheep, goat and pig breeders (675); Herdsmen, sheperds 
and goatherds (1,269); Cotton-sizing and weaving (2,,88) 
Sawyers (1,620) ; Carpenters, turners and joiners (1,806); 
Potiers, earthenware makers '699); Lime-burners (1,247); 
Jewellers and workers in gold. silver and other precious 
metals 2,021); Boatmen and towmen (2,431); Shopkeeper 
and general storekeepers (20,194). 
The average cvltivator has to devote his attention to 
some other subsidiary occupation such as work in the 
forests, river transport work, making of Zn leaf roofing, 
Keeping small teashops, bazaar-selling, lime and charcoal 
burning, pig, duck and goat breeding, making of wooden 
sandals and tain helmets (Khamavks}, stone and laterite 
quarrying, cooly work on the roads of in rubber estates or 
cartisg paddy during the off season. 
A short: account is given below of a few of the more 
important non-agricultural work in the district. 
Chareoat The charcoal industry is an important one, Most of 
Burning. the burners come from the right bank of the Donthami in 
the Thatdn Subdivision and their sphere of operations is 
the Hlaingbwe Township. Large quantities of charcoal are 
made at Kaso, Patkyaw, Kwanta, Pauklauk and Naurg- 
gayalwe. The operations are also carried out on a_ small 
seale at Duyinzeik and Zimmathwe and the product is sold 
mostly locally to blacksmiths and others. Most of the coal 
from Hlaingbwe Township is grated and sent to Martaban 1 
for the Rangoon Market. Tauthyan, Vindatk and Pango 
inake the best charcoal so the life of the industry depends 
largely on what steps the Forest Department take in con- 
serving these trees, The trade is entirely in the hands of 
the Indians, although the actual burners are usually 
Burmans. 
Lime- This gives employment toa considerable number of 
burning. people. It is burnt at several villages along the Donthami 
and Salween, As both the stone and firewood to burn it 
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have to be carted for some miles the margin of profit is 
small. The kilns are prepared in November as soon as the 
rains cease. The uniform size of a kiln is about six feet 
in diameter, Each kiln is bricked in and fenced with 
bamboo matting and it lasts from two to three years 
The stone is quarried during the entire rainy season at the 
limestone hills of Kawgun, Kamar, etc,, in Pa-an Sub- 
division, ‘The fuel is collected in October from the jungles 
in the neighbourhood and is usually sold at eight anaas per 
cart but most of the lime-burners, however, collect the 
wood themselves. Ihe lime is burnt only in the dry 
weather and each hurning takes five davs from the time the 
stone is put into she kcln till it is spread on the ‘talins ” 
tocool and slake. The outturn at each burning is 00 
bags. Each bag holds five kerosine oil tins and weigh 40 
viss. The lime istake » to Moulmein by boat and is bought 
‘up mostly by Cuinese traders who make some profit by 
giving out advances of money during the rains, the 
usual ‘rate being Rs, 20 for every 100 bigs of lime. | The 
ordnary rate, however is Rs. 28 per 100 bags on the river 
bank. 

The growing of rubber is practically an innovation 
since the last settlement. Much rubber is grown withi 
the district, There are large estates in Pa-an Subdi 
but they are to be fund mostly along the Thatdn 
Dayinzeik Read and near Kyaikkaw on the That6o-Bilin 
Road. There are several o her smaller estate scattered 
about in Kvaikto, Bilin and Tha:6a Towrships. There 
estates give employment to a smail number of people in 
collecting the latex and in weeding during the dry months 
of the year, 

‘This offers employment to a large number of people. 
Indian labour is chiefly employed. ‘The largest quarry is 
the one near Katun which ig worked by Mr. Wali 
Mohamed of Rangoon, Next in size is the one at 
Taungzun, worked by Mr, Osman Musti Khan, who owns 
a rubber estate at Mayangon, There are several smaller 
sqoaries at Martaban, Vinnyeia and Aungeaing, 

Three miles east of M@kpalin there is a large Govern 
ment quarry worked by convict labour. About 2,200 
prisoners are usually employed on this work. Besides 
stone metals, laterite is quarried on a considerable scale 
near the villages of Kyaikkatha and Boyagyi. 

The latest occupation is motor bus. business which is 
uull in ite infancy. "They generally ply along the, Public 
Works Department roads. During the months of Febra- 
‘ary, March and April there is scarcely aoywhere these 
buses cannot go, along cart-tracks or through paddy fields, 
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By far the greater part of the population being engaged 
in agriculture and cattle-breeding, manufactures may be 
said to be almost non-existent, 

Salt is made in the seaboard townships on a small 
scale, Ths industry is not flourshing as itis not very pro- 
fitable, The salt is sold locally at Rs. go to Rs, 100 per 
1,000 viss, 

In the littoral and riverine villages fishing and fish- 
curing afford occupation for a considerable section of the 
‘community. 

The village of Hiaingbwe enjoys some celebrity for the 
pretty mats which it produces. 

Tiles for roofing and a variety of water-pots are made 
at and near Zathabyin on the Gyaing. These are paddled 
by boats and cart- all over the Paan Subdivision. The 
earih is. black and of the consistency of heavy clay and is 
brought from Zahabyin Chaungby2, three or four miles 
from Zathabyin and sand from the Gyaing River opposite 
Kawlamu. Men women and children are engaxe! in 
pottery work during the dry season. It isa comestic 
industry and hired labour is rarely employed. The 
potters are all Talaings. The clay, pounded into mud and. 
kneaded with sand in the proportion of 2 to 1, is trampled 
on Ayu mats and kneaded a‘terwards by hand, all foreign 
substances are removed and itis then made into balls of 
suitable size, A ball of prepared clay, a wheel, a wet rag 
and astring are all that is required by'a skilful potter. A 
new made pot is kept in the shade for two days to dry, it 
is then beaten into proper shape by a mallet (ccof§oS) 
against an earthenware mould held inside it (cooSq) 
and is ornamented by figured and carved mallets before 
being put away to get thoroughly dry. The pot is reidy 
for baking. The work at this stage is done by women and 
girls sitting inthe shade of their houses and working till 
Tate at night. The youths of the village find this an 
excellent opportunity for courting as the workers cannot 
put on airs lest a rejected swain take his revenge on the 
pots. About 600 to 800 pots are baked in a kila at one 
time. The kiln consists of two square brick walls one 
contained inside other, the wall measures 6 cubits square 
and 2 cubits high, the inner wall is only 1 cubit high and 
is at about r4 inches distance from the outer wall. The 
space between the walls is the hearth which is fed from 
four large holes at the corners of the outer wall, the heat 
passing through aumerous open spaces in the inner wall. 
The pots are heaped up mouth downward in the kila to a 
height of 6 cubits, the whole heap is covered with straw 
and clay before being fired. The fring is done by en 
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only and great experience is required to bake the pots 
exactly right; there should not be more than 50 broken 
pots in 2 kiln of 600 to 00. 

Altogether over 2,000 people are employed in the 
village in the manufactore of pots, The materials 
required are clay, coarse sand, straw, firewood and bricks. 

The first three are prac ically (ree ; firewood costs Re t 
per cart and three carts are required to burn one kila; bricks 
costs Rs, 7-8-0 per 13000 in a kiln and will last for years. 
A man and wife can bake two kilns per s-ason; the cost 
of constructing a kiln works out to about Rs to and the 
Product 1f sold wholesale fetches about Rs. 30, The pots 
are however nearly always sold retail at prices ranging 
from one pice fora small rice or curry pot to 6 or 8 
annas for a large pot or Pegu jar; the value of a kin thus 
sold is Re, 50 to Rs Go, A great deal of pet: battering is 
earried on’ among the neighbouring villages in these pots, 

When the pottery season is over the women begin 
weaving, and Rs. 10 per month can be earned by weaving 
cotton blankets and Zongyss. 

There are numerous other industries carried on in the Other 
district to. supply local needs, such as cart-making, industries, 
carpentery, #m leaf and dhant thatch-making, etc,, but 
these are common in many parts of the country and call 
for no special mention, 

Small rice mills are to be found scattered all over the Factory 
district at many railway stations and riverine villages. Industry. 
There are also a few saw mills, The rice and saw mills 
are of course enyaged in dealing with the timber and 
Paddy produced in the district. 

A few rubber factories are built on the large rubber 

















estates and there is a stone metal factory at Katun t 


owned by Mr. Wali Mohamed of Rangoon, 

‘The chief export is paddy. The bulk of the produce Trade, 
is taken to Moulmein by boat, The rest is bought up by Export. 
small rice millers along the railway line and then sent to 
Moulmein as milled rice. Parboiling of rice is done on a 
small scale in some of the small mills for export to southern 
India. Near Mékpalin and Kyaikkatha the paddy is sent 
to Rangoon by rail. South of Kyaikto Bo ‘ownship the 
peas was formerly sent to Rangoon but owing to the 

if to Moulmein being lower and to more buyers from 
nee the bulk of the prot is now taken there either 
by rall or by boat. Teak timber and fitewood are sent 
‘out of the district; but with. the exception of lime, stone 
metal, laterite and a small quantity of rubber, ThatOn has 
practically no other export of importance. 
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Imports, Barring the usual goods and provisions of European, 
Chinese or Japanese manufacture there are no other 
imports of importance. Cattle and ponies are imported 
from the Shan States. In the dry weather Shan herds 
of cattle and ponies come through Kawareik and 
Shanywathit and by easy stages wend their way across to 
the west. At Shanywathit there isa Veterinary Assistant 
to check the introduction of cattle diseases. Most of the 
ponies find their way to Moulmein. 


CHAPTER Vil, 
MsaNs OF ComMuNrCATION. 


Although the That8n District is bounded on the west 
by the sea, the coast line is composed of mui flats, the 
streams leading to it are tidal with shallow mouths and 
there is no port of any sort for ea-going vessels. In the 
interior, communications by waterway are good. The 
Salween flowing from north to south is navigable by the 
steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company as far up 
as Shwegun, and from there by motor boats and small 
Taunches to Kamamaung just outside the district boundary, 
The Gyaing, flowing from east to west along tre southern 
boundary of the district separates the Pa-an Subdivision 
from the Amherst District, ixal-o served by the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. ' The Donthami, the chief 
tributary of the Salween, which it joins ar Nathmaw, and 
the Hlaingbwe chaung, the chiet tributary ot the Gyaing, 
are also both navigable for small launches, In addition 
to these there are many creeks navigable by country boats 
for long distances which serve to connect the inhabitanis 
of the interior with the launch services. 

Allarge quantity of the paddy grown west of the 
railway line is exported by the country boats to Moulmein 
‘vi the numerous tidal creeks along the coast, All the 
larger villages of the district are, as might be expected, 
situated on the wa'erways or alonz the railway, 

Railways A single line of the Burma Railways rans through the 
district and connects at Pegu with the main Rangoon- 
Mandalay line, In addition to a through mixed train from 
and to Rangoon every morningand evening there is local 
ruoning between. Mokpalin and Martaban. The latter 
‘stops at all stations, whereas the through trains stops only 
at the more impottant places. The following isa list of the 
railway stations, the number in brackets denoting miles 
from Rangoon, the nearest whole mile in each case being 


Water- 
ways. 
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given :—Mbkpalin (81), Kyaikkatha (87), Boyagyi (92), 
Kyaikto (95), Mayangon (ot), Tanngzun (106), 
Anaingpun (tro), Hninpalé (113), Donwun (118), 
Theinzeik (123), ‘Naungbo (126), “Naunggala (130), 
That6n (134), Aungsaing (138), Yinnyein (143), 
Katun (147), Zingyaik’ (150), Paung (155), Kywegyan 
(158), Gangaw (164), Mart ban (169). 

The,Thitén 
‘well supplied with roads. The most important are those 
from Ky sikto to Martaban and trom Thatén to Hlaingbw®, 
The Kyaikto-Martaban Road runuing almost. prrallel 
with the railway is 83 miles in lenyth. [t is metalled 
throughout and most of the temporary bridges have been 
replaced by masonry ones, With the opening of the 
Bilin Bridge in 1928 29 Bilin is becoming more of a back 
water than ever, and now that taxis can run right through 
from Kyaikto to Martaban, the railway’s passenger 
traffic is said to have been reduced, The approximate 
feat cost of maintenance per mile for this road is 

s. 1,805. The survey for an extension from Kyaikto to 
the Sittang River is in progress, the -lignment being wd 
Kinmunsakhan and the foot hills to .Okpo on the 
Sittang, 

The Thatén-Hlainebwe Road is metalled as far as 
Duyinzeik on the Donthami (a little over 9 miles), but 
from there to Pa-n (15 miles) and from Pa-an to 
Hlaingbwe (25 miles) it is surlaced with Isterite. This 
road is bridged and drained throughout. The bridges in 
the metalled portion are of masonry, but except for the 
massnry bridge over the Hlaingbw® chauag, the other 
bridges are of timber, ‘The arnual cost of maintenance 
per mile is given by the Public Works Department as 
follows :-—Thatén-Duyinzeik is Rs 2,289, Duyinzeik-Pa-an 
Rs. 2,100, and Pa-an-Hlaingbwe Rs. 2, 400, 

The above roads are maintained from Provincial 
Funds, The Donthami and Salween are crossed by 
ferries for which the District Council is responsible. 

Other sufaced roads of importance are those from 
Pa-an to Naunglon (11} miles), Hlaingbwe to Shwegon 
(14 miles), Hlaingbw® to Paingkyon (15 miles) and 
Bilin to Taungzun (10 miles), of which 9 miles are 
surfaced). In Pagat, Paung, Pa-an, Hlaingbwé, Bilin, 
Kyaikkaw, Theinzeik, Winpadaw, Kawkadut, Kyaikkatha, 
Sittang are short stretches of road maintained by the 
District. Council, also railway station approaches at 
‘Mékpalin, Kywegyan,  Zingyaik, Katun, Yinnyein, 
Aungsaing, Naunggala, Naungbo, Theinzeik and Donwun. 
Two unsurfaced roads are maintained by the District 




















sitict is fortunate in being comparatively Roads, 








Ferries. 
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Council, Yionyein to Kvettuywethaung (12$ miles) and 
from Martaban to Kyauksarit (7 miles). They are 
supposed to be bridged and drained throughout but many of 
the bridges are in a bad state of repair The District 
Council has decided to extend the Pa-an-Naunglon Rod to 
the Hlaingbw® chaung vf4 Eind®, Lunnya, Kyonsauk and 
Gyaing, and earthwork has been’ done as far as Eimcd 
this year, 

The District Council have recen'ly engaged their own 
engineer who assumed charge of the district roads from 
the 1st April 1930 bit not of the bungalows along them. 
There are -a number of cart tracks kept open by the 
villagers that can be used for motor cars but they are 
not practicable in the rains. 

The Kyaikto Township has four ferries, three of which 
are across the Siitang River and one across the Mal.w- 
gyaung Creek, There are four ferries across the Bilin River 
at Zokkali, Donwun, Bilin and Natkyizeik respectively. 
The Dontham River may be cro-sed by ferry at no less 
than eight and the Salween at five places, All these are 
auctioned annually by the District Coun il but many of 
them however are unimportant and limited toa single 
country boat o dug-out. ‘The most important, and hence 
the most lucrative, fer'ies are those at Duvinzeik on the 
Donthami and ‘rom Nuzeik to Pa-an on the Salween. The 
price paid for those is in the neighbourhood of Ks. 5,000 
apiece per annum and this is a good indication of the 
volume of traffic that passes between Thatén and Pa-an. 
In addition to boats for pa-s-ngers tiere 1s a raft at each 
capable of taking cars, carts and cattle. {he Bilin Ferry 
now that the bridge across the Bilin chaung is completed 
is no longer important 











Can and _ The latest revised rates of transport from the Thatén 


boat hire. District, other than for the towns of Thatén and Kyaikto, 


are to be found in Notification No. 185 from the: Com- 
missioner, Tenasserim Division, dated Moulmein, the goth 
July 1924. 
Cart rire (ordinary), 4 annas per mile subject to the 
following minima :— 
(1) To any Railway Station except Thats, eight 
annas. 
(2) To That6n Railway Station, ten anoas, 
(3) Other journeys, twelve annas. 
fi) Cart bire (special) for journeys in the Hlaingbw® 
Township not included in the table of rates in 
clause (3) if taken over 12 miles and discharged 
‘schalf rates for return journey. i 
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(a) For batts on any tour, Rs, 1/4 per day. 
(3) For journeys specified below :— 


























Station [carte 
rom | te | Dita] 2D, 
a wig | 4 [Ra a 
atte. | Bilin or eared bere 
Bo | FOaaw wee sl tes 
Do, | Paung aah 590/600 
Be, | Beste ei issyess 
Duyinzeik ... | Pa-an 16 | 3001400 
Bite | Vinpeia alice tes 
Gora | Bit EL abreceare: 
Bie “| Fyn | Se] $8 be 8 
asngean | Karat s[ise ree 
Mokpalin “-. | Sittang a | too 100 
Shwegun | Hlaingbwe 4} | 30 0 40 0 
Hat” =| Bes ml des $e8 
| Rwan °° ail deo aks 
on wydds gee 
“Bien! Lae Si dS 8 
Poon] fa [29/388 








The rates of boat hire are as fo'lows:— 

(x) Large boat with three men Rs. 3 per day. 
Sampan one rupee per day, if taken for several days and 
return journey paid for. 

(2) Large boat with three man, 4 annas per mile, 
and sampan 1} annas per mile, if taken on a joumey and 
Gischarged 2t the end, subject toa minimum of hulf a 
day's pay under clause (1 

(g) For journeys specified below :— 





Station, 





From. To. 





“Rywdzyan | Wepatan 





Yinayein ... | Bainghuog ... 
Ohta ne Don 





EF 
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As a matter of fact there is usually argument over these 
rates, The boats are nearly all owned by Indians who 
delight in haggling and whatever the price fixed they 
would endeavour to squeeze more on principle, Country 
boats in the form of dugouts are procurable on neatly ail 
streams but they cannot be recommended. They invaria~ 

c, toan European they wobble terribly and offer 
the minimum of sitting space and no protection from the 
sun. S mpans can be hired a: the more important villages 
at which launches hait e.g,, at Gyaing Village, 

‘The taxi trade is growing steadily. Although the 
taxis plying seem to be the oldest in Burma they scem to 
satisfy the community they serve and are a standing testi- 
monial to the Ford and Chevrolet organisations, No other 
cars could possibly stand up tothe rough usage and little 
attention they get, In the dry weather they penetrate to 
the most out-of-the-way villages. The fixed rates are one 
anna per mile per person n wll roads except on the Marta- 
ban-Paung-That6n-Kvaikkw-Kamasaing Road where 
the rats is nine pies per mile per person. Asa matter of 
fact these rates owing to competition are often reduced, 

‘The cistrict is well supplied with bungalows except 
on the east of the Hlaingowé Towaship where there 
are no good roads. In Tnat6a there is a Circuit 
House belonging to the Civil Department of the Deputy 
Commissio:er as well as a Lak Bungalow belongiog 
fo the Public Works Department, Other Public Works 
Department Pungalows ate to ‘be found at M@kpslin, 
Kysikto, Bilin, Hininpalé, Kamasaing, _ Theinzeik, 
Yianyein, Paung, Gangaw, Martabaa, Duyinzeik, Asat In, 
Pa-an, Tilon and Hlaingbwe, They are all furnished with 
a misimum of heay. lurnitare aad a certain amount of 
crockery. They are supplem nted by bungal ws belong- 
{ng to the District Council, but main-aiaed by the Public 
Works Department, at Shwegun, Pagat, Natmaw and 
Tonaing on the Salween, Kyettuywethaung on the 
Donthami, Zathabyin on the Gyaing, Kyonpa, Paingkyon, 
Naungion, Ablat, Kawkadut, Pauktaw, Yinon, and Natgyi, 
‘The am unt of heavy furnivure in these is less than in the 
bungalows belonging to the Public Works Department 
and the crockery 18 usually an assortment of odds and ends 
that have sern betver days, There is a Port Trust. bunga- 
low at Zingyaik and Forest D. partment bungalows at 
Peinnddaw, Wutkyi and Ehe, also a Civil Department 
bungalow at Thabyechaung, alll of which are usually avail- 
able for the use of the ordinary traveller, Zayats are 
numerous in the more thickly populated parts of the 
district, as eltewhere in Burma, but the universal rule of 
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having to remove one’s footwear before entering dimin- 
ishes their utility as far as the European traveller is con- 
cerned. As one leaves the mo:e s:ttled and prosperous 
parts communications become worse, villages farther apart 
and tents a necessity, 

There are Post and Telegraph Offices at Bilin, Post and 
Hiaingbwa, Kyaikto, Martaban, MOkpiin, Mokpalin Tele. 
Quarries, Pa-an, Paung, Shwegun, Taungzun, Thatén and 8*#PhS 
‘Theinzeik, There are Post Offices but no Telegraph 
office: at Thatén Bazaar, Yinnyein, Wépatan, Zathaoyin, 
Mayangon, Sittang, Naunslon, Kywegyan, Katun, Zingyaik 
and Thegon. O1 these Hlaingbw®, Sittang, Naunglon 
and Thegon are served by village postmen or runners, 
the rest are served either by the railway ot Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company, Bilin is four miles from Huinpala 
Railway Station and there is a mad motor car service 

between the two places, 

Postal facilities are extended to the public in rural areas 
by village postmen attached to most of the above named 
Post offices. These vil age postmen have fixe beats and 
visit the surrounding villag: s on certain days. They deliver 
postal articles and take back letter: fom the vill ge letter 
Boxes, but sp~ king generally the Postal Department is 
very behind the times as runners are still employed on 
roads where there is a regular «nd constant motor traffic, 
eg.,Shwegun to Hiaingbwe (14 miles) and Pa-an to 
‘Naunglon (11 miles). 











CHAPTER VIII. 
FAMINE, 


Although the copious rainfall and riverine inundation Famine, 
provide most of the moisture required, frequently the last 
rains are insufficient which prevents the grain from filli 
out and the crop is light. ‘This is espetiall. to be found 
in the Pa-an Subdivision, which, from the vndulating natuce 
of the'country, and the large flooded areas that can only 
be planted late, needs the ripening showers more than the 
flat plain west of the railway line where tre water lies 
better. It is in the years of deficient late rains that the 
insect pest is most common and in 192 it was found 
necessary to issue in some places money for wwnsa at the 
end of the rains, Local scarcity may occur owing to 
overflooding or failure of the late rains, but these calami- 
ties cannot affect both high and low lands equally adversely 
at the same time, and crop failure on any considerable 
Scale is unknown, therefore famine in the sense in which 
it is understood in India or the dry zone districts of Upper. 














Rp Thatén District, 
Burma The average outturn of crops for the year 1919-20 


to 1928-29, taking 100 to represent a normal crop, was 85 
with variations from 65 in r9g0-21 to 9g in tgar-22, 


CHAPTER IX, 


GBNERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


{n 1866 That6n Township was added to the Amherst 


im District together with Pagat and Martaban Townships. 


These were later incoporated ia the Shwegyin District, and 
it was not until 1895 that Thatn became a district head- 
quarters, The resident head of the district is the Deputy 
Commissioner, as elsewhere in Burma. His headquarters 
are in,Thatén, The following is a list of Deputy Com- 
missioners of Thatdn from 1917 onwards, 

(x) D,F. Chalmers; Esq, LC.S., from and January 











1918. 


sor7. 
(2) U Kyaw Dun, K.S.M, from 8th Ay 
, from 15th 


(3) W. S. Morrison, Esq., M.A. 1 
March 1919. 

(4) U Sowe Zan Aung, B.A., A.T.M., from 1st July 
1920. 

(5) D. F, Chalmers, Esq., 1. 
1920. 

(6) U_Snwe Zan Aung, B.A, A.T.M,, from 28th 
February 1922. 

() H. G Wilkie, Esq., LCS, from 12th March 


1924. 

(8) 1. Re Stentord, Bsqy M.C, M.An LCS, from 
5th April 1925, 

(0) F. Fisher, Esq., B.A, LLB.,1.CS,, from goth 
June 1925. 

(10) J. A. Stewart, Esq, M.C, M.A, LCS, from 
6th February 1926. 

(21) M. Slade, Esq, I.CS,, from 8th March 1927. 

(12) Major. F, L. Roberts, 1.A., from rath July 1927, 

(23) R. P. Abigail, Esq, LCS, from 20th March 
1928 

(14) Major. FL. Roberts, LA, {rom 4th Apel 1928. 

(1g) Lt-Col. H.B. M. Lord, 'L.A.,from 28th March 





» from sath July 











eat aes : A 
The district is divided for administrative purposes into 


divisions. the subdivisions, of, Thatén, Kyaikto and Pa-an, these 


places being the headquarters of the respective Subdi 
sional Officers. 
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There are at present six townships in tte district. 
Of these Thatén and Paung form the That6n Subdivision, 
Kyaikto and Bilin the Kyaikto subdivision, and Pa-an and 
Hlaingbw® the Pa-an Subdivision. Each’ toxnship is in 
charge of a Myodk, The district is thus administered by 
a Deputy Commissioner invested with gener 1, revenue 
and judicial powers, assisted by thee Subdivisional 
Officers an‘i six Township Officers all invested with similar, 
but inferior powers. There is also a Sessions Judge in 
charge of the department of Civil Justice, to «hom the 
Subdivisional Officers and Townsbip Officers who exercise 
civil judicial powers are subordinate in their capzcity of 
civil juiges. 

Since 1923, the district has tad its own District Court 
with headquarters at Thatén. The three subdivisions of 
Thatbn, Kyaikto and Pa-an are in charge of a single 
Judge who acts as Additional District Judge and sits 
[Permanently at Thatén. Io each subdivision, there ae two 

‘ownship Courts. ‘They are Hlaingbwa and Pa-an Town- 
sbip Courts in Pa-an Subdivision, Th. ton and Paong in 
Thatén Subdivision and Bilin and Kyaikto in Kyaikto 
Subcivision. With the exception of Hlaingbwe Town: 
the other five Townships eacn have in addstion » Township 
Judge of their own, in Hlaingbw®, the Township Officer 
acts 2s Township Judge in addition to his own duties. In 
other Townstips the Township Judges act also as 
Additional Magistrates. Previous ‘to June 1930, the 
Township Judge of That8n was also Judjé of the Township 
Court of Paung, but the litigants from Paung Township 
were given the option of filing their cases either in the 
Court of the Additional Magisirate at Paung o: at the 
Township Court of Toatdn. Since tren, however, tke 
Additional Magistrate's Court of Paung Kas teen made 
into a regular Township Court, as in other Tox nships, 

‘The jurisdiction of the Principal Civil Court) 4.¢,;the 

__ District Court in respect of the value in both original suits 
and appeals is uolimited but the Subdivisional Court bas 
jurisdiction up. to Rs. 5,000 for original suits and the 
‘Towsship Courts have jurisdiction up to Rs. 1,000. With 
the exception of the Township Judge, Hlaingbw®, all the 
other Township Judges are invested with Small Cause 
Powers up to Rs, 100." The presiding Judge of tte Sub- 
divisional Court is also an Additional District Judge and as 

ich he is empowered to take up any Original Civ Suits, 

Miscellaneous and Execution cases that are made over to 

him by the District Judge for trial, - 

‘Though some of the Headmen are invested with 

Special Powers to try Civil Suits, litigants prefer to have 

their claims adjudicated in the Township Courts, 


6 
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Each of the Townships has a process-serving establi 
ment under its control for servic of subpena with a Bailiff 
to supervise its function, 

The volume of litigation shown in the attached table, 
gives employment to a Bar of considera‘le size, There 
are 70 legal practitioners licensed in the District, of whom, 
three ace Barristers-at-Law, two are Advocates, nine are 
High Grade Pleaders and 54 Lower Grade Pleaders, Of 
these 42 find their empioyment in That6n. All those 

ractising in other part of the Distri t are pleaders of the 
Power Grade. 

The following is a table showing the average number 
of Civil Regular cases in each grade of Court and the 
average of value per case irom the years 1983 to 1929:— 











Number of Average 





cares Values 
Re. 

19 179587 

ener ers 
township Courts " 2 
SmaliGaure Courts “Bae 7 


The Deputy Commissioner is the Registrar of the 
district. The Thatdn office is temporarily in the charge 
of a joint Sub-Registrar, a re-employed pensioner who held 
the post from 1917—1925, There are Sub-Registrars at 
Paung, Pa-an, Hlaingbwe an! Kyaikto. ‘The necessary 
‘qualifications for a Sub-Reg strar are that he should be in 
receipt of either a military or civil pension from Govern- 
ment, be under the age of 65, of good health and 
acquainted with English. Th» amount of business tends 
to increase slightly as regards immoveable property. The 
following figures for the Thattn D strict were extracted 
from “the triennial reports of the Registration 
Department :— 








Number of | Vatue of 








Year. documents | Vale of | Bees, 
registered, |. ts 

187-19 on | 667 

1920-23 ott 

1983-35 os 3377 

1gib-a8 3209 


1929-30 





a8 793196 
Bats A706 
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Criminal justice in Burmese times was administered Criminal 
by the Martaban Myowun ant his subordinates. Under jastice, 
the present system the Deputy Commissioner and his Sub- 
divisional and Township Officers all exercise magisterial 
powers within the limits of their respecteive charges, 

‘They ate assisted by Additional Magistrates of whom in 

1990 there were seven in That6n, one of whom also filled 

the post of Headquarters Magistrate, one in Kyaikto, two 

at Pa-an, two at Paung and one at Bilin, Appeals from 
convictions by magistrates with second and third class 
powers lies to tne District Magistrate, appeals from 
convictions by magistrates with first class powers to the 
Sessions Judge. 

Petty cases ate dealt with by benches of Honorary 
Magistrates. These sit at Kyaikto, That6n, Paung and 
Pa-ax. All headmen of villages exercise petty criminal 
powers, in the case of the head. village in a thugy? charge 
‘with the help of the village Comittee, in the case of 
outlying hamlets singly. A few thugyds are invested with 
highe: powers. under the Village Act and can inflict 
punishments up t> one month's imprisonment or a fine of 
fifty rupees, The limit of punishment that a tézgy? not so 
inwested may give is five rupees, Fines imjos:d by 
‘Village Committees, special powered hzadmen and village 
headmen in 1929 amounted respectively to Rs. 1,930, 

Rs, 364 and Rs, 1,07).— 

Appeals from the orders of a village committee in civil 

ies to the Township Officer, in criminal cases to the 
jonal Officer, 

The strength of the Police force in the ThatOn District Crime and 
for the years 1910, 1920 and 130 are shown in the sub- Police. 
joined table, 














1910. 1980, 1930. 








Distset Superintendents soe Wy ad g 
Assistant or Deputy Superintendenia 53g 
Inspectors Care| 
‘Subrinspectors . So 4 st 
Station Weiters and Head Constables, 4 at?) 37 
Constables 39 4940 


Reserve for sick; leave and training. 58 6x §0. 


Military Police * au. 135 
Number of Police Stations 10 





A punitive police force consisting of one Sub-Inspectot, ° 
on? Head Constab'e ani ten Police Constables were 


| 
| 








Public 
Works 


Depart- three Public Works Department Subdi 


‘ment. 
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quartered on Wegvi Village in the Pa-an Police Statiow 
jurisdiction from June to Decemter 1917 for the murder of 
Sub-Inspectors. Frontier patrols were started about the 
{Year 198g in the open season on the closing down of the 
Paingkyon Police Station, The headquarters of the 
patrols on the Siamese border zre at Shanywathit, Takara 
and Tale, The first is an all-the-year-round patrol, the 
latter two are only posted for the open seascn, A patrol. 
for the Shwegyin-Papun border is posted during the open 
season at Wingale. 

‘A table of violent crimes for the last twenty years is 
shown below = 





Number 
‘of viclent crimes. 


7 





Due to the result of the Police Inquiry Committee in 
1933 Potice Stations at the follcwing pleces were closed 
down, Kadaik, Pagat, Ehe, Naung'on, Zathabyin, 
Shan} wathit, Shwegun, Paingkyon and Pata, 

Information as to when or why the Than Jail came to 
be bui‘t is not obtairable, It was prior to being taken over 
by the Prison Department in 1921, and classified as a 
subsidicry jail. It has nomirally accomodation 50 for pri 
soner but the average population for the last five years is 
52, It is used chiefly for the detention of undertrial 

fsoners and the teaching of trades is nct undertaken, 

1¢ staff consists of one Jailor, one Head Warder and ten 
Warders. The total cost of ‘maintenance in 1929 was 
Rs, 13,078. The jail is classified as a fifth class one, 

‘The Thatbn Division which had been abolished before 
the War was reconstituted from the 22nd June 923 with 
ns (That6n, 
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“‘Kyaikto and Papun) with headquarters at Moulmein, bat 
from the t8th May 1927 the headquarters were trans'erred 
to Thatén, From the 1st May 1925 the Pa-an Public 
Works Department Subdivision, which formerly belong-d to 
the Amherst Division, was added to the Thatta Division. It 
was however abolished in October 1988 and a temporary 
Mokpalin Cama Jail Su>division with headqua-ters at 
Mékpalin was constituted the same month, This was 
closed down at the end of Sept>mber 1929. The jurisdic- 
tion of the TharOn Division therefore comprises two 
complete districts, vfs, Thatén and Salween. 








The following major works have been carrie out since 
formation of the Vivision:—District and Sessions Court, 
Thatén ; District an | Sessions Judge’s Quarters, Thatén : 
Divisional Forest Office, Thaton; Divisional Forest 
Officer’s Quarters, Thatdn ; Township O.fcer’s Court, 
Pa-an ; Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, Pa-aa, and a 
masonry bridge across the Bilin River, The road from 
Kyaicto to Okpo is now under survey and the present 
‘acheme is to cross the Sittang River at Okpo by a combined 
rail and road bridge. 


‘The District Cess Fund constitutes a fourth local fund 


in the district, but can hardly be considered a form of local 


Self-Goverament. It is administered by the Deputy Con- 
ner in those village-tracts excluded by Schedule x 
{Section 3) from the operations of the Burma Rural Self- 
Government Act of 1921, It contributes to the cost of th: 
District Council vaccinators ani the Veterinay Assistants 
and pays for the salaries of those school tech :rs employed 
in the excluded areas. 





The English church was built wich money raised by 
volunt ary subscriptions and consecrated by the Bishop of 
Rangoon in 190, There has never been a resident 
clergyman and the Chaplain of Thatn is either the 
missionary in charge of St, Augustine's S.P.G., Moulmein 
ortieChaplain of St. Matthew’s, Moulmsin, Th: upkeep 
of the church is maintained entirely by loca! sudscrip- 
tions, 

Burm se services are held weekly and English and 
Tamil services monthly. A Burmese catechist, maintaine 
by St, Augustine's Mission, Mou'mei1, is permanently 
stationed at Thatéa, He is also th: care-taker of the, 
church, aw 

‘There is asmall English cenetery north of ths Civil 
Lines constructed in 1904. 
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CHAPTER X. 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Nothing definite is known of the manner in which the 
Jani revenue was colle in Burmese times. Mr (aitskelf 
in his report of 1892-94, however, mentions that ac: ording 
to an old history obtained by one of his Assistant Settle- 
ment Officers, the tax was 25 baskets per plough. 

After the British occupation of Lower Burma, tke land 
tax was farmed to ¢hugyts and the revenue was paid by 
them in lump sums. In 1827-28 thugyts were appointed 
‘on monthly pay and from 1828-29, the tax on paddy land 
was calculated a 20,er cent of the outturn, the market. 
value being fixed wt Rs. 40 per soo baskets. The out~ 
turn was calculated at 100 baskets for a _paic of buffaloes 
2g baskets per extra farm labourer and 5 I ski ts per odd: 
buffalo employed. This tox wes said to have procuced 
alarge increase in the revenue, Gar.en prosuce was: 
taxed at 25 per cent of its ‘value burthe betel vine was 
assessed at rates ranging from annas 12 to Rs. 1-8-0 
according to the size of the tre-, In 1831-32 a 3-year 
settlement was mode by which tte cultivator had to pay” 
the same for three years. In 1842-34, a tax of Re, 1 per 
head was levied on Shan traders Inth $ me yew, a 
qryear settlement was arrarged on the same lines 
as the 3-year settlemert, Both settiemenis w re found 
unsatisfactory as the revenue dec ined, In 1843-4a at 
the expiration of the 7-year settlemrnt, the old system. 
was reverted to that is at 20 per cent of the outturn and 
large increases took place in the revenue demand. In the 
same year the capitation tax on Karens and Taungthus, 
which had varied from year to yesr, and t*e poll tax on 
Shan traders, were abolished, 

In the same year, 1841, a tax of Rs, 12 per 500 plants. 
was imposed on dhant cultivation. 

The formation of Thatén District dates only from 1895, 
and it is impossible to give a complete account of the- 
revenue history of the tracts prior” to that date, The 
tract now known as the Pa-an Subdivision formed part of 
the Amherst trict from the annexation of Tenasserim 
in 1826 to 1895. The chief landmarks in its revenue 
history are the introduction of the acre system in 1842-43 
by the Commissioner, Major Broadfoot (who 30 years 
later was known as “Acre Mingyi”), Captain Phayre's™ 
settlement in 1848-49, Captain Horace Brown’s settlement 
in 1867-68, and a summary settlement which enhanced the 
revenue in 1879-80. The first two of these measures 
produced a considerable falling off in revenue and the last 
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two a substantial increase. The Thatén and Kysikto 
Subdivisions were annexed in 1852 and at first formed 
part of Shwegyin District; but the former, then known as 
the Martaban Subdivision. was transferred in 1866-67 to 
Amherst of which it remained a part till the formation or 
Thaton District, Its revenue history up till that date, 
however, remains distinct and may be separately traced, 

After the annexation, the land was reported fertile and 
ageneralrate of Rs, 2-8-0 p r acre was imposed. In 1863 
this raie was lowered by Colonel Phayre to Rs. 2 and 
when the subdivision of Martaban was included in 
Amherst, various rates ranging {um Rs, 2 to annas 12 an 
acre were levied, 

It is difficult to trace the rates of revenue impcsed in 
the Kyaikto Subdivision but from early. reports, it appears 
that land revenue was first collected in the subdivision in 
1853-54 at the rate of Rs. 2 per acre, In. 1859-60, the 
assessment was raised in part of the subdivision to Rs. 2-8-0 
and reduced elsewhere toRs 1-8 oand Rs. 1-4-0. In 1863~ 
64 the rates were again lowered to Rs, 2, Re. 1-8-0 and. 
Rs, 1-4-0 per acre. A further reduction took place in 
184-65, the highest rate being fixed at Re. 1 per acre, 

In t'e Gyaing-Salween Township the rates on the 
riverine circles began at Rs, 2 and ended.at Rs. 1-8-0 per 
acre. The rates on the interior circles began at Rs. 1-12-0 
and ended in Rs. these latter rates prevailing for 
thirty years up to 1880.” The rates on garden land began 
with Rs, 2-8-0 per acre in Pekata and Re, r elsewhere. In. 
1843-44 the rate of Re, 1 per acre was imposed generally 
in the Gyaing-Salween Township and except in the year 
1847, when aro annarate was imposed in the interior 
circles, this tate continued to be in force till 1853, when 
arate of Rs. 2-8-0 per acre was imposed everywhere In 
the next year, the rate was reduced to Rs. 2 and. four 
years afterwards raised again to Rs, 2-8-0 which continued, 
up to.the summary enhancement of 1880, In the Wagaru 
and, Yelamaing Townships the rates first imposed after the 
acre assessment were Rs, 2 0n paddy and 8 annas per 
acre on garden land [n 1848-49 after the introduction 
of Captain Phayre's settlement, the rates on paddy were 
reduced to Rs. 1-8-0 throughout the township ; the garden 
rate remained the same exce; ting a reduction of 4 annas, 
on afew gardens mthree circles near Ye. Eight annas. 
was imposed on Aatng (miscellaneous) and taungya culti- 
vation. In 1858-59 the rate on paddy land remaised the-s 
same but the rate on gardens was raised to Rs. a0: 
throughout. The rate on miscellaneous cultivation, was, 
also raised to Re,a throughout while the faungya rate.) 
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remained the same. in 1864-65 the rate on gardens 
throughout the Yelamaing Township was reduced to 
Rs, 1-8-0 the cate throughout Wazara Township remainiog 
the same, The rate on miscellaneous cultivation was 
raised to Rs, 2-8-0 throughout the two townships with the 
exception of some sugarcane fauageas which were 
assessed at Re. 1 per acre. 

‘As regards the lease system which was recommended 
by Captain Browne in his settlement report of 1867-53, an 
endeavour was made to introduce it throughout the 
district but great difficulty was experienced in convincing 
the landowners that the new system was more advantage~ 
‘ous to themselves than the old one and that it was not 
Government alone that would deriv: the future benefit. 
The lack of success in introducing this system was 
attributed to the constant changes in the rates which had 
engendered suspicion of offers made by the Government, 
Only three thousand five hundred and fifty four acres 
paddy land in the Kyaikto Subdivision were leased out at 
Re. x per acre for § years while 1,881 acres of garden land 
were leased at rates ranging from annas 8 to Re. 1 per 
acre. 

Tn 1880 a general enhancement on the existing rates 
was ordered, This was part ofa general measure of 
enhancement throughout the paddy-producing districts of 
Lower Burma consequent on the large rise in the price of 
paddy. The Deputy Commissioner after a rough enquiry 
fixed the rates with regard to the disposal of produce and 
the general fertility of the soils inthe different circles. 
These measures brought about more chaoges in the rates 
which were only too frequent in previous years The 
petiod from 1844 to 1880 witnessed the most extraordinary 

luctuations in the rates and Captain Browne ia his report 
comments strongly on the constant changes of rates as 
having detrimentally affected the revenue. It was found 
that in 1867-68, just before Captain Browne's settlement 
of leases, the reve rue was found to be little more thansit 
was 23 years ago, In thesummary enhancement of 1880, 
no increase of rates was made in Yelamaing Township on 
account of its remoteness and inaccessibility ; the conse- 
quent inability of profiting by the rise in the value of 
produce and the comparatively meagre increase of cultiva- 
tion since 1867-68. 

Th the Wagaru Township where the price of produce 
and the area under cultivation had almost doubled since 
1867, the rate on paddy was raised from Rs, 1-8-0 to 
Rs, 1-10-0 all round except in one small Bioit ia Amberst 
circle, On garden and miscellaneous cultivation the rate 
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fixed was Rs.-8-0 per acre while that on sugarcane taungye 
was fixed at Re, 1 per acre. The rates in Yelamaing 
Township alter the summary enhancem>nt were Rs_1- 
per acre on paddy and garden cu'tiva‘ion and Rs, 2-8-0 on 
‘miscellaneous cultivation. In the other townssips, owing 
to frequent changes in circle and townships boundaries, it 
is impossible to record all the chaoges which took plice 
Dut ani attempt is made in the statement below to show 
the rates which came into force after the summary enhance- 
ment of 1880. 
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Mr, Gaitshell s Settiement of 1892-94.—The first: 
regular settlement ot the district on the lines of an Indian. 
settlement was commenced by Mr. A. Gaitskell in 1892 
and completed in 1894, The area settled inculded the 
the townships of Bilugyun, Martaban, Gyaing-Attaran. 
Gyaing-Salween and Haungtharaw. 

OF these, Martaban Township cottesponds closely with, 
the present Paung Township, The townships of Bilugyun, 
Gyaing-Attaran and Hungtharaw and the circles of Nyaung” 
binzcik, Kado, Zeyazan, Tayana and Kawtun circles of the: 
old Gyaing-Salween ! ownship are now part of the present 
Amherst District. Martsban T+ waship (at present Paung) 
with Gyaing, Zathin, Zathabyin and Kaya circles (at 
present part’ of Pa-an Township) now form part of the 
present That6n District. The total area settled in the 
‘Thatbn District was, 323°68 square miles of which 
108,742'84 acres were ander cultivation. 

Classtficalion.—The Settlement Officer classified the 
whole jraddy area into two groups. Group I consisted of 
the area lying within the Martaban and Bilugyun Townships 
while Group II was made up of the Gyaing-Attaran~ 
Gyaing-Salween and Haungtharaw Towns’ ifs. 


soil_tracts were formed in Group 1 and four in 
Group Il. The cultivated area in each soil tract was 
divided into two classes in the case of paddy land and 
into three in the case of gardens, Altogether ten assess~ 
ment tracts corresponding with the soil tracts were formed, 
The outturns assumed per acre were Tract I, 49°35 ; Tract 
Il, 44°26 ; Tract II], 35/22, and Tract LV, 31-22 baskets of 
g gallons capacity, No carriage tracts were formed but 
the, local value of paddy was recorded for three. moatbe 
after harvest and the mean of these prices alter compari- 
son with the Moulmein prices was adopted in each tract. 
The average prices adopted, based on a Moulmein price of 
Rs. 73 and Rs. 74 were as follows :—Tract 1, Rs. 69-47 ; 
Tract Ii, Rs. 70°83; Tract II, Rs. 66°25; Tract lV, Rs, 68°75; 
Tract V, Rs. 67°7¢, and Tract VI, Rs. 55°00, The cost of 
cultivation over the whvle area averaged Rs. 5 per acre. 
‘These figures cid not include the value cf home labour, 
Itrepresented mostly ont-of-pocket expenses of the culti- 
vator during the year. The average cost of living per 
acre wasRs. 9°58. There were four main kinds :—Paddy,. 
gardens, dhané and miscellaneous cultivation. Gardens 
were classed according to the various kinds of trees. Class 
T consisted of durians, mangostéens and bete: vine ; Class” 
of betelnut, cocoanut and oranges, and Class III of mango, 
plantain, jackfruit, dahnyin, bamboo, sugarcane and others, 
At the time Mr. Gaitskell settled the district, the. 
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theoretical maximum of one half the net profits, obtained by 
deducting (rom the value of the gross produce, the cost of 
cultivation and the cost of living, wes the limit fixed by 
Government but owing to the low rates at which land was. 
assessed previously, only a fraction of the theoretical rates 
could be imposed. 

‘Ther tes which were actually sanctioned as a result 
of Mr. Gaitskell’s operations were as follows :— 
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The gardens inthe area west of the Martaban hills 
were assessed at Rs 5, Rs, 5-8-0 and Rs. 2-8-o per acre 
while those on the east of the hills excepting these near 
Kywegyan and Kyauksarit were assessed at Rs, 3-8-0, 
, and Rs, 1-12-0 per acre, No proposals were 

made for solitary fruit trees but a rate of 4 annas per tree 
was sanctioned. A crop rate of Rs, 3 per acre was also 
sanctioned for sugarcane cultivation. The financial result 
of Mr. Gaitskell’s settlement was an increase of Rs: 76,147 
or 28 per cent on a’l kinds of soil. The new rates were 
enforced from the first July 1296 for a period of 15 years 
but, actuslly remained in force till the xst July 1912, 
The tasks of settling the Thatn and Amherst Di 
was continued by Mr. Gairskell in 1894 and complete: 











in 1895. The remaining three cicles-of Martaban Town- af iSgqgs, | 


ship and That@n, Pagat and Gaing-Salween Townships 
were settled in the That6n District, The two Townships 
of Wagara and Yelamaing in the Amherst District were 
also included in the settlement. 

The total area settled in the Thatbn District was 749°43 
square miles ot which 182,583'79 acres were under 
‘cultivation. 

Classification.—The whole of the area settled was 
divided into three groups, Group I consisted of the whole 
of ‘the That6n Township ; Group II the Gyaing-Salween 
Subdivision, and Group III the Wagaru and Yelamaing 
‘Townships of the Amherst District. 
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As in the operations of 1892-04, the area for settlement 
was divided into assessment tracts according to producti- 
vity and cost of carriage to central market. Six tracts 
corresponding with the soil tracts were formed in Group I, 
‘three in Group IT and two in Group III for the reasons set 
forth in paragraph 85 of the Original Report. In Group 
I the tracts were subsequently reduced to five. 

As regards gardens, two tracts each were formed ia 
each of the three groups. In the Thatba Subdivision which 
formed Group I, the gardens lying to the west of the hills 
formed a separate tract from those in Danu Circle which 
lay to the east of the hills and were considered in‘erior. 
No price tracts were formed but harvest prices were 
recorded for three months and the mean of these prices 
were utilised in arriving at the assumed prices for settle- 
ment purposes. The following prices, based on a 
Moulmein price of Rs. 75 per too 8-gallon baskets were 
adopted within the Thatbn Township, Tract [, Rs. 65 ; 
Tract II, Rs, 60; Tract IIf, Rs, 65; Trict IV, Rs, 64 ; Tract 
V, Rs. 62, and Tract VI, Rs. 60. The average cost of 
living and cost of cultivation for the whole area was 
Rs, 11-93 and Rs, 6°91 respectively. 

‘There were four main kinds, paddy, gardens, dtant 
and miscellaneous cultivation. Gardens were classified on 
the same princip'es as in the operations of 1892-94, that 
is according to the kiad of trees grown. 

The financial result of Mr. Gaitskell’s settlement of 
1894-95 was an increase of Rs. 87,570 or 27 per cent. 
The new rates were enforced from the tst July 1895 for 
15 years and remained in force till the rst July 1911. 

‘The remaining portions of the Tha'da District com- 
prising the Kyaikto and Bilin Townships were next 
settled by Colonel Des Voeux in 1896-97. The area 
settled in the Kyaikto Township consisted of 92°95 square 
miles of which 533957 acres were under cultivation ; in the 
Bilin Towaship, the gross area settled was 317 59 square 
miles of which 87,898°13 actes were cultivated. 





Classification —The Settlement Officer divided the 
whole area into four soil tracts with outturn assumptions of 
49°35, 40-31, 35-26 and 31-22 baskets of g gallons capacity 
on the two classes of soil in each Awin, ‘Three price tracts 
wer: formed according to the market to which the paidy 
was exported. The prices adopted were Rs. 6187, 
Rs. 67°50, and Rs, 73't2 based on a Rangoon price of 
Rs, 88-81 and a Moulmein price of 88°31 per 100 9-gallon- 
baskets, The ama'gamation of the soil and price tracts 
produced eight assessment tracts. 
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‘Two soil classes were adopted within each settlement 
tract. The average cost of cultivation and cost of living 
were Rs, 8:19 and Rs. 6°96 per acre respectively. There 
were four main kinds: Paddy, Gardens, Sugarcane and 
Miscellaneous cultivation. Two assessment tracts were 
formed for the gardens, Tract I contained all the hill 
gardens in Kyaikto, Yinon, Sittang and Kyonpagu Circles. 
‘Tract II comprised the rest of the settlement area, The 
soil classification of gardens into two classes was attempted 
only in Tract 1; in Tract II a flat rate (or all gardens was: 





ians were put into the first class in the gardens 
of the neighbouring townships of Thatba and Martaban, 
Colonel Des Voeux adopted only the second and third 
classes in order to keep the classification in line with that 
done by Mr. Gaitskell, there being no durian gardens of 
any importance in the Kyaikto and Bilin Townships. 

Sugarcane land was divided into two soil classes 
according to the level of the land. Scils which were not 
too high and obtained the benefit of a regular floodi:.g 
‘once oF twice every year were put into the first class while 
those which were bigh and were flooded only once in two 
or three years were put into the second class. 

The following rates were sanctioned as a result of 
Colonel Des Voeur’s settlement :— 
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The higher rates of Rs. 5 and Rs. 3 were imposed om 
all the sugarcane lands in the Bilin Valley while the lower 
rates of Rs. 4 and Rs. 2°8 were fixed on the étwnsin the: 
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Thdbya, Kadat and Sittang River areas, The rates of 
Rs. g-8-0 and Rs. 2 were applied to three kuéns only near 
Yinon on the Bilin River, Solitary fruit trees were assessed 
at four annas per tree while /aungyas were taxed at 
Rs, 1-2-0 per dad. The financial result of Colonel 
Des Voeux’s settlement was an increase of Rs, 93,87! or 
45°67 per cent. 5 

The inreases according to main kinds were as under:— 

















Existing. Proposed. 
Difference 
Area |Revenue|| ae 
io) @) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Rs. Rs. | Re, | cent. 
Paddy ow | exsytr7 [86,434 | ra9.008 fa,71,013 | 84\669 


Gardens | 3,655 | 11,381] 6,01] 15,481 | gro 
Sugarcane... | 496] 5,661] 4836] 9084] 3,503 
Miscellaneous: 1983} 1,849 | 1,964] 3508) 14669 


Total 


156: [05.505 | r41,398 [2.99096 | 93.87¢ 

















‘The new rates were enforce from the “st July 1808 
for a period of 30 years but remained in force up to the 
ist July 1910, 

Colonel Des Voeus's settlement of Kyaikto and Bilin 
Townships which had been sanctioned for a period of 10 
years expired on the rst july 1908 and Mr, Gaitskell’s. 
settlements of the Thatda and Paung Townships, sanc- 
tioned for a period of 13 years expired on the tst July 
19t, 

or The revision settlement of Kyaikto, Bilin and That6n 
‘Townships was undertaken by Mr. G, P. Andrew in 1907- 
08 and completed in the same year but the rates were 
sanctioned to take effect only from the tst July 1911 for a 
jeriod of 19 years in the case of Thatén Township and 
from rst July 1910 for a perio! of 20 years in the case of 
Kyaikto and Bilin Townships, 

“The revision settlement of Paung, Pa-an and Hlaingbw® 
Townships of the ThatSn District was undertaken by 
Mr. T, Couper in 1903-09 and completed in the following 
year, 

Wake regards soil classification the methods adopted at 
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‘win to be finally averaged out. Definite price tracts were 
formed according to the distance of the Awedns from the 
central market. Another noveworthy chang- was the 
substitution of the quarter n-tt produce standard for the 
half nett profits of the previous settlement. The whole 
area comprising the Kyaikto, Bilin and Thatén Towaships 
was divid-d int» five soil tracts with outturn assumptions 
of 40-30 baskets for Tract A, 40-30-30 for Tract By 45-28 
baskets for Tract C, 30-20 baskeis tur Tracts D’ and E 
Four price tr-c’s were formed with price assumptions of 
Rs. 90, 8§ 80 and 70 per too g-gailon baskets ‘These 
{prices were based on a Rargoon price of Rs, 96 anda 
Moulmein price of Rs, 105. 











The amalgamation of te price a d soil tracts produced 
x1 assessment tracts, Mr, Antrew recommended rates 
‘ranging from Rs. 1-8-0 to ks. 3-14-0 for first class and 
annas 14 to Rs. 2-6-0 for second class soils, based on 
roportions of one-fourth to one-eight of the nett produce. 
he Conference that was held to consider the report 
considered that the full quarter net produce with afew 
‘exceptions should bave been taken as the bases of rates 
and was of opinion that the proposed enhancement of 
Rs. 1,14,065 0” 20 per cent was inadequate. It was 
decided that where the cost of cultivation raged from 
Rs. 13 to Rs. 16, the proportion of one-fifth should be 
taken but one-fourth where the cost was more than Rs, 16, 
But in Tract 10, where the ho'dings were small and there 
was no regular ‘market, the proportion of one-t nth was 
permitted. ‘The rates as finally sanctiones approximated 
to one-third of the rents on the first-class lands and to 
‘one-fourth or one-fifth on the second clas: lands, The 
rates on paddy land as finally sanctioned ranged from 
Rs, 1-12-0 to Rs, 4-8-0 on the first class and annas 14 to 
Rs. 2-6-0 on the second class soils. Arate of Rs, 1-8-0 
was fixed on the third class soils in two tracts owing to 
the precarious nature of the cultivation. Sugarcane land 
was divided into two classes and rates of Rs, 6 and 
Rs, 3-15-0 pet acte were assessed on the Awins in the 
iin River valley while the lower rates of Rs. 4-r4-0 and 
Rs. 3 were applied to the Awzns in the Kadat, Thebyu and 

fang River areas, and other less accessible places. 












‘Two assessment tracts were formed for the. gardens, 
sugarcane, and miscellaneous cultivation The more 
accessible Auzits' were: put into Tract I while Tract Il com-, 
prised all the: Awzns ‘in distant narrow valleys and in hill 
tracts far away from the markets, Gardens were classifie 
into three soil classed and were assessed at Rs. 6, RS. 4 
cand Rs. 3 per acre'in Tract I and at Rs. 4-8-0, Ris 9-8-0 
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and Rs. 2-8-0 in Tract Il. Miscellaneous cultivation was. 
assessed at Rs. 3-8-0 per acre in Tract I and at Rs. 3 per 
acre in Tract II. Solitary fruit trees paid annas 4 per tree 
while taungyas were ass ssed at Rs. 1-2-0 per 2ah. 

The occupied area increased trom 203,212 acres to 
272,912 acres or 34-30 per cent, The cultivated arca 


increased !tom 179,992 acres to 257,023 acres or 42°80 | 


F cent. 
Per the financial result of Mr. Andrew's seitlement w 
an incrcas: of the total reveoue from Rs, 5,71,809 to 
Rs. 7.004381, an increase of Rs. 1,34,572 or 24 per cent 
Mr. Andrew's revision settlement of the Kyaikto, Bilin 
and That6n Townsbips was followed by the revision of the 
remanine portion of the Theta District, namely the 
Paung, Pa-an end Hlaingbwé Townships. The work of 
soi] classification and price tracting was similar in all 
respects to that done by Mr. Andrew but the wkole settle- 
ment area was treated ia two separate pcrtions for the 
proposil of assessment rates. Part | consisted of the 
Paung Plains west of the Martaban Hills while Part II 
consisted of the remaining portion of Paung Towaship lying 
east of the Martaban Hills and the whole of Pa-an and 
Hlaingbwe Tcwnships. The reasons given for this differ- 
entiation were that in Part I much land was held by 
money-lendérs and traders who let out the land to tenants 
at high renis. Holdings were I rge, labour freely hired as 
were also plough cattle. indebtedness was general, kauk- 
Ayt pady was mostly grown and the major portion of the 
crops exported to Moulmein. In Part Il, the peasant 
proprietors worked the small holdings themselves, mutual 
help was rend red in transplanting and reaping and lacour 
Bired only to a small extent, The cultivator himself 
owned the cattle and often bred them himself. Few were. 
in debi aud that toa small extent only. Shangale and 
mayin were mostly grown and the export to Moulmein 
Was smell. ‘The yeople if unzble to consume a'l the paddy 
Kept a, wunsa usaslly bartered the surplus for ngag# and 
other ‘oodstuffs. In Part I, five soil tracts were formed 
for the reasons r.corded in paragraph 42 of the Report. 
‘The outturn assumptions were 45-25 baskets for Soil 
Tracts A and B ; 35-25-15 b-skets for Soil Tract C: 30-20 
baskets {or Soil Tracts D and E. In Part II, seventeen Soil 
Tracts were formed for the reasons recorded in paragraph 
54 of the Report, The ouituro assumptions were 35-8 bas: 
Kets in Soil Tract F; 35-20 baskeis in Soil Tracts J, K, N, 
‘and T; 30-20 baskets in Soil iracis G, I, M and 0} 25-18 
baskets in Soil Tract H; 25-15 baskets in Soil Tracts Ly Py. 
I and U ; 50-30-20 baskets in Soil Tract Q ; 45-30-15: 
Soil Tract Rj 35-30-20 baskets in Sdil Tract T. and. 
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go-g0-15 baskets in Soil Tract V. Of these tracts, 22 Awans 
fin Soil Tract G. 5 Awéns in Soil Tract I, 23 Awins in 
Soil Tract M, and’ Awfas in Soil Tract Q form part of the 
‘present Paung Township. The rest of the area is included 
dn the Pa-an and Hlaingbwé Townships. 

‘As regards price tracting, Part I was divided into three 
‘tracts with assumed costs of carriage to Moulmein of 
Rs. 5 and under, Rs. 5 to Rs, to and Rs. ro to Rs. 15 per 
100 baskets, The prices assumed were Rs. 85, Rs, 90 
and Rs. 95 per 100 biskets. These prices were based 
on a Moulmoin kawkéy? price of Rs. 104, 

In Part II, three price tracts were formed with costs of 
-earriage to Moulmei i of Rs, 6, Rs. 12 and Rs, 78. The 
prices assumed were Rs, 82, Rs, 88 and Rs, a4, for Aauh- 
4yi paddy and Rs. 63, Rs. 74 and Rs. 80, for shangale. 
‘These prices were based on a Moulmein price of Rs. 104 
for faubhyt and Rs, 99 for shangale, 

The amalgamation of the soil and price tracts produced 
ro assessment tracts ia Part I,and 28 in Part Il. Mr. 
Couper based his rates on one-quarter of the nett pro- 
duce ia accordance with the views of Government on Mr. 
‘Andrew's report of the previous year but reduced his rates 
‘on the secoud class soils in order to conform to this 
standard, This reduction was not accepted as it was 
considered that the exi sting rates were already low and 
-that one-fourth of the nett produce did not in any way 
epresent the full share of the nett produce which the 
“Government was entitled to take. Accordingly rates 
were sanctioned which involved no reduction in the 
second class rates. The rates sanctioned ranged from 
Rs. 3-4-0to Rs. 3-12-0, for first class, Ks, 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-6-0, 
for the second class and annas 8, to annas 12, for the third 
class of soil. The total occupied area rose from 234,449 
acres to 348,963 «cres, aa increase of 114,514 acres, or 
49 percent. he cultivated or assessed area rose from 
1073643 acres, to 148,960 acres, an increase of 41,317, 
acres, or 38 per cent, The financial resalts of Mr. 
Couper’s settlement for Part I, was an increase of land 
revenue from Rs. 2,9%444 to Rs, 3,70,186, an increase of 
34704 percent. For Part Il,the demand increased from 
Rs, 3:34,683 to Rs. 4,60,565, an increase of 3761 per 
cent. The total increase for the whole settlement area 
was Rs. 1,97,684, or 31°21 per cent, 

‘The second revision of settlement rates took place 




















-during the years 1928-30, when the Pa-an Subdivision’: 


was resettled by No, 4 Settlemeat Party under Mr. A. Py 
Abigail, I.C.S., an: the ThatOn and Kyaikto Sub 
sby No, 2 Settlement Party under U Tin Gyi, ATM. 
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The district was divided into 27 assessment tracts of 
which 15 were in the Kyaikto and That6n Subdivisions. 
while the rest included the Pa-an Subdivision. The pro- 
posals involved an enhancemeat in the land revenue 
dem=n- from Rs. 10,17,60a to Rs. 12,35,739, an increase 
of Rs, 218,177 oF 21°43 per cent in th area settled by 
No. 2, Settlement Parly and from Rs. 4,95.036 to: 
Rs, 5,07 37%, an increase of Re. 72,291, or 10°55 per cent 
in the area settled by No.4 Settlement Party. Orders 
heve not yet been pe d on these proposals, 

The Kevenue Department of the Deputy Commis 
sioner’s Office is supervised by an Adnwien, who is 
either a member of the Burm: Civil Service or the 
Subordinate civil Service. The Land Rece-rds staff 
which is concerned with the assessment of land reveoue 
and the mainteaance of the record ot rights is super 
vised by « Superitendent of Land Records under the 
control of the Deputy Commissioner, 

There has been no great flugtuation in the revenue 
derived from the capitation tax, The average revenue 
from this source for the last ten years torals Rs 
The following tables gives the figures under capi 
in deta'l fur the years 1920-81 to 1929-30 :— 
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‘The rate of capitation tax is Rs. 5 for married and: 
Ra, 2-8 for. bachelor households, 

Fishery revenue is not very important. The District. 
contains 93 fisheries. The average revenue derived from 
them-duting the last 10 yeats bas been Rs._ 17,635 from: 
net licenses and Rs, 84,964 from leased fisheries. Tbe 
following statement sliows the number of fisheries and the 
reverine demand by townships during the last eight years — 
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In the district nearly every holding has its tank, used 
till the harvest is over for drinking purposes, aad when. 
the paddy has been either sold or carted home the tank 
is baled out and the fish taken, 


In a recent order the Deputy Commissioner has 
prohibited the use of fixed implements in the plains in 
‘Thatba Subdivision before the 1st Lasan of Tawthalin in 
each year, This order will undoubtedly reduce floods and 
benefit the cultivators considerably, 





Miscellaneous soucces of revenue including receipts 
under the Village Act, survey fees for pottas, royalties 
and fees on minzra's and Town Lands rent have produced 
an average revenue of Rs, 20,215 during the ten years 
from 1920-21 to 1929-30. 


The averag> stamp revenue for the last ten years is 
Rs. 119,388, of which 60 per cent constitute revenue under 
judicial stamps, 39 per cent uader non-jadicial stamps and 
1 per cent under fines, penalties, etc, 


The average Excise revenue for the last ten years is 
Rs. 4,63,415, of which 70 per cent constitute the revenue 
under L:quor including Customs and Excise duties, and 30 
per ceat under Opium including license fees and sale of 
opium, 

Salt revenue is derived mainly from Paung Township 
where it is produced, The average revenue {or the last 
eight years is Rs. 7,558. 


The Collectors of Income-Tax were formerly the 
Subdivi al Officers of the District within their respsc- 
tive cnarges The Commis ¢ under the Income-tax 
‘Act was the Deputy Commissivner, A new department 
called the Income-tax Department was formed with its 
‘own Commissioner for the whole of Burma and on r6th 
‘April 1926 a whole-time Income-tax Officer was appoiated 
to the District, relieving the Subdivisional Officers of the 
duties of Collectors of Income-tax hitherto performed by 
them, With this appointment, the Income-tax of the 
District rose from Rs. 51,537 ia 1925-26 to Rs. 1,00,525 
in 1926-27. The increase was partly due to the bringing 
on the register a number of new assesses who have 
reviously escaped assessment and partly to old assesses. 
being ‘assessed more adequately, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Loca SeLs-GovERNMENT. 

As elsewhere in Burma the principle of Self-Govern- Distriat 
ment has been applied, This takes the form of a District Council! 
Council, and the Thaton and Kyaikto Mu icipalities, 

The District Council entered upon its duties for the first 
term of office in 1923-24 for three years. In 1926-27 a 
new body was elected for another tiree years, and the 
current year (1930) is the second year of the’ third body. 
The area under the jurisdiction of the Council is 3,49836 
square miles with a population according to the Census of 
1921 of 414,880. Its jurisdiction extends all over the 
district with’ the exception of the two Municipalities, 
Thattnand Kyaikto, which have their separate Local 
Bodies, The foliowing backward village tracts were excluced 
from the operation of the Burma Rural Self Government Act 
of rg21 and were placed in charge of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner who administers the Excluded Local Fund :— 
Fifteen village-tracts in the Kyaikto Townshi 
Fourteen village-iracts in the Bilin Town: 
Six village-tracts in the Bilin Township. 
Twenty village tracts in the Hlaingbwé township. 

The number of groups formed in accordance with the 
provision of Section 4 of the Act from 526 village tracts 
comprising the territory of the District Council ia 63. 
The total number of members elected by the grou. s is 124. 
Twelve Circle Boards were formed. Out of 124 Circle 
Board members, the number of members el:cted to repre~ 
sent the District Council is27. In addition to the elected 
members the Executive Engineer, the Civil Surgeon and 
the Veterinary Inspector are co-opted for their professional 
advice, On the formation of the Third Counc in 192g- 
go another Circle Board was made at Tonaing, making a 
total of 1g, but no change was made in the members elected 
by the groupe. If percentage of votes polled tothe number 

electors is any indication as to the interest taken in Self- 
Government there is, except for Pa-an, very little interest 
taken. The following figures are taken from the District 
Council Report cf 1928-29:— 
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The number of vacancies filled by nomination’by the 
Commissioner owing to failure to elect was 20. No 
Citcle Board mat more than four times during the year 
and some only once. Until the District Council relegates 
to them powers it is unlikely that there will be anything 
else but lack of interest, 

The School Board is a District School Board composed 
of twelve elected members of the District Council and three 
co-opted members, The chief sources of income of the 
District Council are the Cess revenue and Provincial con- 
tributions paid by Government for the administration of 
the Education, Medical, Public Health and Public Works 
Departments, supplemented by taxes, tolls and rate 
The sale of ferry and pawnshop licenses produce 
considerable income, The total receiyts of the Council 
during the year 1923-2) was 4,24,740 rupees and the total 

ayments amounted (o 4,58,031 rupses, Although over 
Rie'8,000 was expended for susitation ‘and consorvauey 
and nearly Rs. 1,000 for street lighting the District 
Council has not yet made use of its powers to introduce 
taxation to pay for these. Pa-an is the only town lighted 
It is not known why it should receive such preferenti 
treatment, The people could very well pay for this 
amenity, It is a relic of the old District Cess Fund before 
the formation of the District Council, The District Council 
contributes to the upkeep of the Thatdo and Kyaikto 
hospitals and also to the Moulmein Hospital Committee 
to meet a share of the charges incurred,in respect of 
patients from the lower reaches of the Salween and 
Gyaing. It maintains its owa hospitals at 

Sanction to the entertainment of a Di 
was accorded by the Commissioner, Tenasserim Divisi 
and he was. engaged from ths 1st April 1930. All 
improvements toand maintenance of important District 
Roads had in the past been carrie} out by the agency of 
the Public Works Department, but from the ist April 
he disteict roads were handed over to the District 
Engineer. The Inspection Bungalows on these roads how- 
‘ever were left under the charge ofthe Public Works 
Department, Out of just over one hundred miles of road 
‘under the control of the District Council more than eighty 
miles bad been maintained by the Public Works Depart- 
ment on their behalf, The balance had been maintained 
‘by the District Council subordinate staff. 

Public markets which are controlled by the District 
Council and for which buildings are provided are at Sittang, 
Bilin and Kyaikto, At Pa-an there is a bazaar site but no 
building. , There” ii a cattle market at Paingdawg in the 
Bilin Towosbip,; —~ 
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‘The Thaton Municipality dates from the 17th November Thatta 
»4887 when the town was placed under a Municipal Munii- 
Committee of members, partly official, and partly non- Palitye 
official, but although set up 43 years ago it cannot be 
~considered to have advanced much beyond the state of 
affairs established in 1887 and by no means. affords a 

iecessful example of the application of the principle of 
= self-Government. 

To obtain the meagre information recorded below it 

was necessary to pay a personal visit to the Municipal 
Office and extract what information one could from such 
files available as no notice was taken of official letters to 
the Committee or a privateletter to the President. The 
earliest report available for this purpose was that of 1913 
13 when the committee consisied of 4 ex-officio and 10 
nominated members with the Deputy Commissioner as 
President. The p»pulation that year was given as 14,392, 
the incidence of taxation and income per head of population 
‘on all general taxes was Rs, 1-6-9 and on ordinary 
income, Rs.g.0-t, Total receipts amounted to Rs. 40,286 
and total exyenditure to Rs. 43,830, In 1917 a non-official 
Vice-President was appointed for the first time. In roa 
the Local Government sanctioned the constitution of acom- 
mittee unier the election system and the number was 
taised from 10 to 14. Six of these were elected by Wards, 
four by Communities) three were co-opted und one was 
snominated by the Commissioner, Tenasserim Division, 
From this date the Deputy Commissioner ceased to be 
President of the Committee and a non-official member 
was elected (rom amongst the members, but the Deputy 
‘Commissioner was made the electoral authority, 

‘The latest report available was that of 1928-29 in 
which the incidence of taxation and income per head of 
population on all general taxes was Rs, 2-14-5) and om 
ordinary income Rs. 6-2-6, Total receipts amounted 
to Rs, 974177 and total expenditure to Rs. 751973. 

On the 1st March 1928 His Excellency the Governor 
visited Thatén. The Municipal Committee took the 
opportunity of asking for a loan of Rs. $3,000 to rebuild 
‘the bazaar and improve the water supply but it was 
pointed out tothem that the Local Government was willing 
to help those who helped themselves and that before 
-approaching the Local Government it would be more 
appropriate if they increased local taxation. This is 
always anpopular and up to date nothing has baon doneii: 

the Kyaikto Municipality was constituted in 1889. Kyaikto 
The total strength of the Committee is ten of wtiomaitie Munich 
sare elected, and one, the Sub-Assistant Surgeon: is Pality. 
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co-opted for expert advice on public health matters. The- 
Chinese, Mahomedan and Hindu communities are represen- 
ted by ‘one member each, the remaining six members 
represent the Burmese Community. The members are 
elected by the people, and the President and Vice- 
President, who are non-officials, are elected from among 
the members The election of members take place once 
in every three years, Under the present election rules the: 
Subdivisional Officer, Kya kto, is the Electoral Authority, 
fications of an elector are in the main that he 
ubject, not less than twenty-one years 
of age and own immoveable property within the municipal 
limits of a value not less than one hundred rupees, The 
last stipulation however is modifed by a number of. 
alternatives which makes the franchise very wide, 




















Seven and a quarter miles of roads are maintained by 
the municipality, There is no municipal water supply, hence 
no municipal water rates, but a water supply scheme is 











‘under preparation. The town is lighted by electricty, 
the rate for a 16.candle power lamp per month is Re. 2-125, 
for a g2-candle power lamp Rs, 4, The cost of street 





lighting is between five and six thousand rupees a year. 
were have as yet been no arrangement made for fire- 
fighting. 


‘The District Cess Fund constitutes a fourth local fund: 
in the district, but can hardly be considered a form of 
local self-government. It is administered by the Deputy 

Commissioner in those village-tracts excluded by Schedule 

(Gection 3) from the operations of the Burma Rural Self- 
Government Act of 1921, It contributes to the cost of the 
District Council vaccinators ‘and Veterinary Assistants. 
‘and pays for the salaries of those school teachers employed. 
in the excluded ares 

















CHAPTER XII, 
EDUCATION. 


‘The Reform Scheme which came into force in 1ga-0# 
while effecting improvements met with some unlooked for 
difficulties. With its introduction Vernacular Education 
passed under the control of the Local Education Autho- 
Tities, ofs., the District School Board, the Municipal Schoo 
‘Sub-Committee and the Deputy Commi There 
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followed in the wake of this change many important pro 
‘posals and problems which were Teale with by the Verna- 
cular Education Committee appointed by the Local: 
Government in January 1924 to consider and report on. 
Vernacular Education in Burma in all its aspects, The 
abolition of Results and Maintenance Grant systems and 
the introduction of the Salary Grant system in their stead 
led to increased efficiency of schools, In 1919 Thatén let 
the way in introsucing the system of fixed monthly salaries 
which was replaced by an improved scale ranging from 
Rs. 25 to Rs, 100 per _mensem as recommended by the 
Vernacular Education Enquiry Committee. ‘This necessi- 
tated a somewhat dras reduction the number of 
Tecognized schools. Apart from annual increments of 
teachers, salary bills are increasing from month to month 
as uncertificated teachers became qualified, as certificated 
teachers improve their certificates and as teachers reach 
the 10 or 20-year grade, and sufficient funds are not 
available for the increased expenditure. To keep the 
expenditure within the income small schools have to be 
weeded out ; this retards the progress of vernacular educa 
cation and matters will not improve until the necessary 
funds are found, 

















Vernacular schools in Thatbn District are controlled by 
three diflerent Local Education Authorities, e1s,, the 
District School Boards, the Municipal School’ Sub:Com. 
mittee and the Deputy Commissioner. ‘The District School 
Board bas the largest number of schools under its control, 
while the Municipal School Sub-Committee have the least. 
Schools recognized by these Authorities fall into two classes, 
‘vis, (1) Board Vernacular schools for the maintenance and 
control of which the school boards are solely responsible, 
and (2) Public Vernacular schools under prit 
ment which the Boards assist by grant-i 
at present 198 schools including four Board Schools 
Yinnyein, Kywegyan, Hlaingbw® and Naunglon wit! 
attendance of 17,764 pupils in all, Of these five are High, 
43 Middle and 150 Primary. About ta per cent of the 
schools are monastic, the rest being lay, 

Since 1925 new schools have been opened under the 
Government five years’ programme, but the number of 
schools is less ttan in the pre-reform days. This is due to 
the process of weeding out poorly-attended and inefficient 
‘schools, but there has been a steady increase in the number 
under instruction, This healthy concentrationiof 
undoubtedly more desirable than a mere increase 
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in the number of schools, There are many big villages 
waiting for aided schools, but the lack of funds has limited 
the activities of the Local Education Authorities, 


There are four Anglo-Vernacular schools in the Thatén 
District, v:s., one High and three Middle, Of these three 
are Government schools (mixed) at Kyaikto, Pa-an and 
Thatén and one A.B.M. Girls’ school at Thatén, Of the 
school buildings the one at Pa-an is the most up-to.date 
and is considered to be a model building for Anglo-Verna- 
culat schools in the Districts of the Province, All the 
schools are well staffed, well equipped, well conducted and 
and well taught and are attended by 991 pupils (784 boys 
and 207 girls) 76 being in the High Department, 326 in 
the Middle and 589 in the Primary Department, 


Unlike Vernacular, Education Anglo-Vernacular E !uca- 
tion is directly under the coatrol of the Education Depart- 
ment and is outside the scope of the Local iducation 
Authorities, 


Qn the inauguration of the Reform Scheme, there was 
one Joint Schoot Board for the included area of the district - 
and for the Municipal Areas of Thatén and Kysikto, 
‘After a lapse of a year or so,the arrangement was found 
to be unsatisfactory and the Joint School'Board was split 
ap into That8n Municipal School Sub-Committee, 
‘Kyaikto Municipal School Sub-Committee and ° Thatén 
District School Board, The School Board and the Muni- 
cipal School Sub-Committee are financed respectively by 
the District Council and the Municipalities concerned, 
the Government helping with Provincial contributions, 
‘but the funds are insufficient with the result that the Local 
Education Authorities haye been unable to embark on the 
policy of expansion. wuilding, equipment and boarding 
grants have in most cases been stopped. : 

It is a pleasure to note that the relation between the 
‘Education Officers and the Local Education Authorities 
are generally cordial, and that the advice of the Educa- 
‘tional Officers is always sought and acted upon. 

Matters of importance are discussed and decided at 
the monthly or bi-monthly (once in two months) meetings 
of the Local Education Authorities at which the Educa~ 
tional Officers are present and keen iaterest is displayed 
in the deliberation at these meetings. Some of the mem- 
‘bers. visit several schools in their resp:ctive localities 
which enable them to give helpful advice and suggestions 
swhen occasion requires. 
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Primary Schools in That6a District number 150 with a 


total attendance of 16,669 pupils including those in’ the Ed 


Primary Departments of High and Midcle schools. There 
‘still remain many deserv ng private schools w! 
fecognized owing to lack of funds. The present number 
‘of Primary Schools and the attendance at them fail to 
serve as any criterion of the standard of literacy in the 
district, because several large villages have no public 
schools, Considering the population of the district the 
standard of literacy is low. According to the Census 
‘Report of 1021 Butina stands exceptionally high among 
the Indian Provinces in the standard of lit racy. It is (rue 
that nearly ali Burmans can read and write their mother 
tongue, but i: is equally true that the majority of them leave 
-school after passing the Lower Primary S age, 

Pupils attending Vernacular schvols in ThatOn District 
are mostly chiliren of cultivators and as sooh as they reach 
fan age at which they can be usetully employed in the fields 
‘or at the plough, they are withd awn, Where manual 
labour affords the only means of subsistence, education must 
needs be unpopulir, Parents who send their children 
to school at an early age, are presumably not at al’ actuated 
by noble feelings ant high hopes for theit children, More 
‘often than not, they look upon, schools as créches rather 
than as places of education, ‘Thus few pupils go beyond 
the second standard. Compulsory education will do much 
‘to improve the existing state of things, bu: the feasibility 
of enforcing attendance by laws and tegulathns very 
questionable owing tothe great expenditure involved and 
the large supply of teachers required. 

The number of recognized vernacular schools in Thatdn 
District is 1y8 with an attendance of 17,764 pupils, OF 
these 5 are High. 43 Middle and 150 Primary schools, 
Some ‘schools have English teachers attached to them. 
The teaching of English in Vernacular schools is becom- 
‘ing very popular and has led to increase in attendance at 
‘these schools, some of which prepare pupils for the Anglo- 
Vernacular Examination, The teaching of English is much 
appreciated by parents and pupils but the clamour for 
more En; teacners cannot be satisfied for lack 
of funds, 

‘No steps have been taken in the district to stimulate 
adult education apartf rom the establishment of a Teachers’ 
Reading Club at Pa-an and Paung. At present all the 
‘members of the clubs are vernacular teachers; but out- 
‘sidera are expected to join in large numbers, Each club 

is a considerable number of books, religious and eduéa- 
jonal, and is also supplied with newspapers, magazines, 
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It is hoped that these clubs will multiply year 
so that in course of time there will be one in 
every village where there is a school and the villagers. 
young and old may spend their leisure hours profitably 
and cultivate the habit of reading. 

There is also the Coronation Library ” at ThatOn, It 
supplied mostly with Burmese books on Buddhist reli« 
fflon and is used by monks and a few laymen interested in 

uddhism, It is not eligible for Government grants for 
books because it has been unable to get a contribution 
from the Thatén Municipality to supplement the Govern= 
‘ment grant, 

Religious and moral instruction is imparted in all the 
Schools’ of this district. No benett can ever aceru 
from the present system of learing by rote Pali verses 
from Mingala Sutta, Lokaniti, etc, the meining of which 
children do not understand, but their parents seem tobe 
perfectly satisfied when their children can repeat the five 
precepts from memory. The only method of inculcating 
moral principles is to make the religious lessons applic~ 
able to" everyday life, and to bring them down from’ the 
mysterious region of hard words and mystery to the reali 
ties of life, Undoubtedly the best method would be to 
teach the children the tenets of the religion in ordinary 
language and illustrate them by stories from the atakas, 
Unless religious teaching is practical it would never bear 
any (ru 

Drill is taught in all Schools by teachers who have 
received proper training in the Normal School or Elemen- 
tary Traiving Classes. But the teachers are not keen on 
their work and the villagers do not reslize the value of 
Physical culture, Organised games are not introduced in 
Vernacul .r Schools for lack of funds as well as for lack of 
interest on the part of the teachers, It is hoped whea 
playing fields are provided for Vernacular Schools. games. 
will be organised and esprit-de-corgs promoted among the 
pupils, 

As pointed out elsewhere, there are four Anglo-Verna- 
calar Schools, with an attendance of 991 pupils. One of 
the features has been the opening of a special Class im 
them for the intensive teaching of english to pupils who 
were admitted from Vernacular Schools and the experi- 
ment has been pronounced a success. The intensive stud] 
of English creates a real interest in the study of Englisl 
for the pupils, who co-operate withthe teacher by trying £0 
do their best ; they are led and not driven to leam English 
and they enjoy the practice of speaking it at once, 
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other languages are successfully barre! from use by the 
‘teachers or pupils ducing the intensive study of English, 
‘The pupils learn to write correctly the sentence they speak 
properly, and the confidence thus gained is an incentive 
to increase their knowledge of English. 

‘Teachnical Education comprises s]éjd, weaving, needle 
work and drawing, but the last subject is not taught in 
any of the Vernacular-Schools in this district as the 
teachers are not very keen on it for want of results-grants, 
Besides they are incompetent to teach this subjest as the 
‘majority hold no Teacher’s Drawing Certificates, There 
are three slijd classes attached to one Karen and two 
Burmese Schools, These classes are reported to be doing 
well, but here again the lack of funds has limited the scope 
of the work of the classes. Needle-work is taught in all 
Schools where there are female certificated teachers, It 
is becoming more popular and besides increasing the 
attendance of girls it makes them stay longer in School, 
Many schools take part in the Annual Needlework Exhi- 
bition, but the Karen Schools seem to take little interest 
in this Exhibition for which lack of parental encourage. 
ment is responsible, Ignorant parents are not convinced 
‘of the usefulness of needie.craft to their daughters in alter 
life, 

‘The Burmese boy does not take kindly to manual train= 
ing for he considers it beneath his dignity, He prefers 
intellectual training and his ambition is to join Govern. 
ment service after leaving school, 

Female education is receiving as much attention as 
male education, ‘The prejudice against female education 

‘dying out under the influence of culture and civilization 
and it is becoming popular with the more advanced section 
of the people. In a place like Thatin, which is the centre 
-of trade and commerce’on the railway line, female educa. 
tion is making rapid headway, The number of girls in 
all stages of instruction has increased and the percentage 
of passes has improved, At present the only opening for 
gitls in Vernacular Schools is the teaching profession, but 
if other openings are available Vernacular female educa 
tion will be stimulated and the influence of well-educated 
‘women will do much to raise the standard of living, 

Of 8,044 gitls under instruction, 7,935 girls are attend- 
ing the public schools. With the exception of three girls 
-achools all are co-educational. 

‘An Elementary Training Class for girls was opened in 
June 1929. It “admits fifteen stipendiary students. for 
vtraining each year. s 
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Burmese, Karens, Shans, Talaings, Taungthus, Chinese, 
Mohamedans, Hindus and Tamils are found in ThatOn 
District. Out of 18518 pupils in public schools 8,606 
are Burmese, 4,276 Karens, 148 Shans, 2,33 Talaings, 
1,275 Taungthus, 771 Coinese, 88 Mohamedans, 217 Hine 
dus and 10 Tamils, 

In 321 Private Schools there are 2,088 Burmese, 1,415, 
Karens, 278 Taungthus, 18 Shans and 272 Chinese. 

Thus the Buroese aud the Karens are the most advan- 
ced while the Taungthus are the most backward. Amon; 
the special classes, the Karens ave the most intellivent and 
progressive, ‘They are most numerous and are found all 











over the district, They keep pace with the times and are 
remarkably keen on education, They establish schools 
with the fonds raised trom among themsrlves and the 
Loval Education Aut: orities provide every jacility for their 
education, ‘Talaings also are found mostly in the districts 
‘As they live in the midst of Burmans they ai 


more of 
less acquainted with Burmese, To encourage the study of 
of the ing language, Talaing readers have been pub. 
lished, though little use is made of them, Taungthus and 
Shans usually attend Burmese Schools "There 1s only one 
Private Chinese ~chool and that in Thatéa town. It has. 
never applied for recognition as it prefers its own system. 
‘of teaching. It is well attended and weil conducted. 

Du the expenditure on vernacular educa 
tn District under each Local Body was as. 
follows :— 
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CHAPTER XU, 


Pusiic HEALTH, 

Concern for the public health was not a feature of 
Burma Administration and there are no records of the 
health ot the district prior to British Rule 

Except for the Thatn and Kyaikto Municipalities and: 
the excluded areas under the Leputy Commissioxer, the 
whole bublic Health Administration rests with the District 
Council subject to certain safe-gvards with regard to the? 
control of epidemic diseases. The Thatén and Kyaikto 
Municipalities each has its own Council to administer ite- 
affairs. * 
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The Civil Surgeon of the district is the District Health 
Officer and also the Health Officer of the Municipality at 
District Headquarters when he is co-opted as_ member on 
the Municipal Council. The District Council has delega~ 
ted him with disciplinary and technical control over the 
staff of the Public Health Department and given him com- 
plete executive charge of all public health matters, subject 
to general control by the Council. The Thatbo Munici- 

ality hosever expects him to be the executive of its 

jealth Department without investing him with powers to 
Bfosrcute ofenders againat the sanitary provisions of the 

lunicipal Act and the bye-laws framed thereunder and also 
without ary disciplinary contrel over the staff placed 
under him, The result has been that the District Council 
has made headway improving sanitation inthe rural areas 
while the Municipality at the district headquarters has 
made no advancement in this branch of local self-govern- 
ment from the time it came under a noo-official president. 

There are three hospitals in the district, at Thatén, 
Kyaikto and Pa-an, and a dispensary at Bilin. ‘There are 
(0 railway dispensaries at Mkpalin and Martaban, The 
jatOn and Mékpalin hospitals were formerly maintained 
by their respective local municipality but are now brought 
under the Hospital Finance Scheme of 1932. The bospital 
at Pa-an and the dispensary at Bilin are managed by their 
honpital committee subject to general supervision of the 
District Council, The latest figures le showing the 
attendance of patients at the various hospitals are for the 
year 1928. The figures are tabulated below : — 
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Tre average number of operations performed in a year 
in Thattn is 1,186, Kyaikto 485, Pa-an 232) and Bilin 124, 

Eacept for those at district headquarters most of the 
‘operations ate minor. 

‘The birth tate is probably below the truth and a reason, Vital 
that has been assigned for this is the small attention paid, statistics, 
toa death which nearly always is the excuse for an ente 
ment. On the other hand deaths of infants often esespe. 
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stration, Registration of the deaths has however been 
-faitly satisfactory in the municipalities on account of the 
necessity of taking out a burial pass before the corpse 
could be buried or burnt and death has to be certified by a 
competent medical man, In the caie of rural areas 








registration has been defective on account of the absence 





of incentive for village headmen to take ji this 
work and relaxed supervision by township officers who 
really have not the time to check it. ihe average birth 
and death rate per thousand for the rural areas for the last 
five years is 20°70 and 14719 respectively. The average 
birth rate for Thatbn town for the same period is 32°61 
-and for Kyaikto town 26°22 and the average death rates 
deing 34°61 and 39°20 respectively, 

in the r5th September 1996 the Society for the 
Prevention of Infantile Murtality in Burma was constituted 
and received the encouragement and financial support of 
Government but itis not known to what extent it conducted 
operations in the That8n District, 

Wells and streams form the chief sources of water 
supply, Karen villages usually being plentifully supplied 
with wells, Riverine villages depeod almost entirely on 
river water, The District Council has in one or two of 
the larger villages given assistance in digging wells. 

In 1892 an inquiry was held on the sanitary stal 
villages in Burma and the members of the Com: 
noted that villages were built on sites often under water in 
the rains, were badly drained, there was no provision for 
latrities and that there were constant puddles of filth under 
the dwelling houses. To counteract these evils however it 
‘was noted that the people lived in houses raised four or five 
feet off the ground so that fresh air was constantly passing 
‘between the puddle and the house, houses were built apart 
from each other, they were made of materials allowing the 
maximum of ventilation, and that the people had cleanly 
‘habits and used for the purposes of nature strips of jungle 
outside the village where there were many natural 






































‘scavengers, and that they were careful not only of their 
‘own drinking water but also of that for wayfarers, C 
modious village-sites are essential to the health as well ‘as 





the comfort of the people an 
policy to supply them, 

Except ia ThatOn and Kyaikto Muni 
no night conservancy system in the district. In spite of 
the orders forbidding them latrines overhanging creeks and 
‘streams are to be found in some villages, Shwegun is a 
good example of this and the view of the town from.the 
river is most repulsive, 
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The cess pit latrines in the subdivisional and township 
headquarters and in some of the biz villages are a source of 
Ganger to the wells which are in their neighbourhood and 
are not ordinarily protected. 

Intestinal protozoa, diarrhoea, dysentry and digestive 
troubles are prevalent both in ‘towns and villages but 
malaria is chiefly confined to villages surrounded by hills, 
In rural areas “fever ” is invariably given as the cause of 
the majority of deaths by diserss, so that statistics under 
this heat are unreliable and afford no means of estimating 
the prevaleace of malaria. Venereal diseases are especially 
prevalent in and near towns along the railway, 

Kyaikto Town has kecome the home of plague, Thaton 
Town is, owing to its excellent position, comparatively 
healthy. ' It. is built on laterite, there is a natural slope to 
ths west which not only allows the rainfall of 20> inches a 
vear to drain off rapidly but permits of much rubbish being 
taken withit, Cholere occurs sporadically in the riverine 
villages. In spite of advice to the contrary ty public health 
authorities villagers will take their water from the sluggish 
margin of streams rather than go further in the streams 
and belp themeclvento running water, To prevent cholera 
and promote generally the health of the people little can 
bs done in the villages except the encouragement of 
cleanliness, the draining and clearing of village sites and 
the digging of tanks and wells. 

Asa precaution agaiast small-pox there is a vaccinator 
‘employed ia each municipality and twelve vaccinators with 
two Inspectors are employed by the District Council, 
Except in'the areas excluded under the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s Fund vaccination is compulsory aad generally 

king its benefits are recogni 
‘The most common injuries are drowning, blood poison- 
ing, fallsifrom palm trees, snake bite and goring by buffaloes, 





























CHAPTER XIV. 


Manor ARTICLB, 
Itis the headquarters of the Thatbn District, situ ited in 
jn Latitude 16" 55/ North and Longitude 97" 2 East. The 
towns picturesquely situated at the very foot of the forest- 
clad slopes of the Martaban hills, now popularly known’ as 
Myathabeik Taung, wedged in between a hill ridge and a 
stretch of alluvial land, about 10 miles in widts, whieh 
separates it from the Gulf of Martaban, Flat and 
wooded, hemmed in on the east, but open to the eold- 
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season breeze from the north ani the south-west monsoon 
which blows across the rice flats {rom the sea, ‘ThatOn 
enjoys a climate which is on the whole pleasant and 
salubrious, The rainfall is heavy, but the town is well 
drained, and the heat, which rarely risey above 95°, is 
generally tempered by cool air currents, In the north of 
the town are the Deputy Commiss‘oner'a Office, the new 
District and Sessions Court, the office of the District 
Superintendent of Police, the Municipal and District 
Council Offices, the Post and Telegraph Office, th 

theIncome-Tax Office and the Offices of the Divisional 
Forest Offices, and the Executive Engineer, Public Works 
Department (Roads and Buildings). There is a Circuit 
House and a Purlic Works Department Inspection Bunga- 
low in the civil lines close by the offces already mentioned, 

‘The poculation of the town at the Census in tg2t was 
15,091 persons, an increase of about 5 per cent on the 
population of gtx, About 75 per cent of the population 
are Buddhists, 2 per. cent Animists, xo per cent Hindus, 
11 per cent Mabomedans and a per cent Christians. 

"Where are two Anglo Vernactlar Schools, namely, the 
Government High School and the A.B.M. Girls’ Middle 
School. 

‘The history of the town appears in Chapter II, and it 
is unnecessary to reproduce it again here. 

“ThatOn Subdivision occupies the south-western portion 
of the district, It is bounded on the west by the Gulf of 
‘Martabav, 00 the north by Bilin Towoship, on the east by 
the Donthami River, and on the south by the mo th of the 
Salween River, Ieconsists of the ThatOn and Paung 
Townships. 

Thaién Township lies between 1.° 47’ and 17° 1g/ North 
and 7°. § and g7° 30’ East with an area 0) 480 squate 
miles” Itis bounded on the west by the Gulf of Martaba 
‘The population was 75,817 in 191" and 84sr in 1921, 
showing an increase ot nratly 11 per cent, ‘The township 
covtainsthe town of Thatbn, the headquarters of the 
Gistrict and 115 village-tracts, It is hilly in the east, but 
in the west a flat alluvial plain stretches away to the Gulf 




















alarge village on the That6n-Bili 
with “a, population, of 4,684 inhabitents, It is 

immediately south of Theinzetk,'a ‘railway station, from 
separated by the Kyaikkaw chaung. It has 
ped bazaar, and an opiumithop, I 
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‘Theinzeik is a railway station situated on the Thatén- 
Bilin Road. The population at the last census was 3,194, 
It has aPost and Telegraph Office and a Public Works 
Department Inspection Buagalow. 

Dayinzeik is the terminus of the That6n-Duyinzeik 
Road which ends on the right bank of the Donthami River, 
‘The river is crossed by means of a ferry to the opposite 
bank where the road continnes on to the right bank of 
the Salween opposite the Town of Pi-an, the headquarters 
of the seweship. ‘of the same name, This village was once 
the terminus of tne That8n-Duyinzeik light railway which 
was dismantled when the Pegu-Martaban railway was 
opened. The village is a Forest Reyenue station, Ithas 
a Public Works Department Inspection Bungalow. ‘The 
population at the last Ceosus was 1,874 persons, 

Kyettuywethaung Village is situated on the right bank 
of the Doathami River, It;had a popula'ion of 2,102 per- 
sons at the last Census’ It¥s noted for lime-burning, It 

as a Pablic Works Department Inspection Bungalow, 

Paung Township lies between 16° 28’ and 16° 52’ North 
97° 14’ and 97° 36” East with an area of 399 square miles, 
It is bounded on the north by the Thatbn Township, on the 
east and south by the Donthami and Salween Rivers, and 
on the west by the Gulf of Martaban. The township is 
fertile and thickly populatea, The population was 65,125 
in rgtt, and 73,492 in 1421, inhabiting 126 villagest 
The headquarters are at Paung, a village of 4294 inhal 
tants, on the we-tern slopes of the » Martaban hills, which 
ran north and south through the centre o' the township. 
‘The ancient site of Martaban lies at the extreme southern 
end of the Martaban range, opposite the port of 
Moulmein. 

Paung the headquarters of Pauog Township, is a 
notified town and a railway station, with a population of 
4,654 persons at the last Census, It has a Post and 
‘Telegraph Office, a Bazaar equipped'with buildings and 
Public Works Department Inspection Bungalow. It 
situated on the That8n-Martaban Road. 

Martaban was founded by Pagan King Narapa 
Sithu, who put a Burmese captain, Aleimma, in charge, 
Warers, a Talaing, who returned from Siam witha Siame 
Brincess, 700 soldiers, and an elephant, made friends with 
Aleimma, killed bim at it, and usurped the kingdom, 
Portents wére frequent in his reiga, and he became lord 
of awhite elephant and moved his kingdom to Pej 
Finally Martaban fell into the hands of the Bur 
1421,'A.D. The foym was,:known to. old. voyay 
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a port for spices, pepper and liquor made from Nips 
Fructicans ; but since its annexation it has been supersed- 
ed by Moulmein, A good account of it is to be found in 
the British Burma Gazetteer, Volume II. 

‘Three miles from Martaban is Kywegyan, where the 
King kept cattle, and about 12 miles rorth ‘on the bank 
of the Salween at Sampanago are the remains of a walled 
town, aout 14 miles long, with a moat, The town was 
probably built by the Talaings to conduct their operations 
agains’, and ward off the attacks of the Shans. It is 
uncertain whether it is the same Sampynago that is 
mentioned by Colonel Spearman ia the British Burma 
Garetteer, Volume 1, page 282. 

Kinywa (a watch tower or citadel) is about 3 miles up 
the Donthami River with a hill behi 

Dalaba, 6 miles to the north, is named after the 
noble Talaing General, who ih 1757 A.D., withstood all 
the attacks of the Bormans under Aiaungpaya unti: he was 
threatened with the death of all ris relitions. He was 
given ahigh office under the Burmese rule but, attempt 
ing to rebel, was caught aad put to death in 1763. 

Zingyaik, a railway station, with a population of 6,256 
persons at the Jast Census, is wel! known forthe Pagoda 
built on the crest of ths hills of the same name and 
possesses two picturesque waterfalls in the neighbour- 
hood. The history of the pagoda is given in Chapter Il, 
Part a. 

‘Ablat village is sitoated only about a futlong from the 
seashore off the Gulf of Martaban but the shoal extends 
about'a or 3 miles from it. It had a population of 1,917 
jersons at the las: Census, Most o! the inhabitants are 

(608. Sea-fishing is one of the principal non-agricultural 
‘occupations of the villagers. 

Kyaikto Subdivision is bounded on the west by the 
Gulf of Martaban, and for 6 miles by the Alok Cut and 
fo: 14 mi'es by the Sittang River; on the north by the 
Toungoo listrict, on the east by the Donthami River and 
Salween District,’ and on the south by the Thatdn Town- 
of Kyaikto and Bilin Townships. 

ip ies between 17° 14’ and 17° 30/ North 
and 96° 4," and 97° 15” Bast to the east of the southernmost 
reaches of the Sittang, with an area of 425 square mi 
Tt contains 65  villagesteacts, and one town, Kyaikto 
(popilation'7;168), the headquarters, The population was 
$2,524 fn'1911, and 48,649 in 1921, Owing to the transfer 
of'17 village-tracts from Kyaikto Township to Thaiatpio, 
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Pegu District (vfde General Department Netification 
No, 207, dated the 20th September 1918), the area of 
Kyaikto Township was reduced by 83 square miles. 

It is the headquarters of the subdivision ard township 
ofthe same name. [t stands at the foot of the hills, 
closing in the large plain country which stretches down 
southwards to the coast. The town was constituted a 
Municipality in 1889. It is a flourishing trade centre and 
has a population of 7,062 persons in 1921 as against 6,127 
in ror. The town contains a Post and Telegraph Office, 
a Courthouse, a Police Station, a good Market, and a 
Municipal Hospital. There is also a Governmest Anglo- 
Vernacular Schcol, The town is electrically lighted and 
fooks fairly prosperous on account of the large number of 
pi ims who halt in tke tewn before proceeding to the 

ryaikto Pagada, it therefore forms the main gate of the 
annual pilgrimage to this famous Pagoda, an account of 
which is given in Chapter II, Part 2, 

Mékpalin, a ralway staticny with a population 
of 1,500 persons, has a Government quarry three miles 
distant from it, It is under the charge of the Manager, 
Government Quarries. 

Sittaung, with a populaticn of 2,689 persons at the last 
Census, is prettily situated at the foot of a hill on the left 
bank of the Sittang River and issupposed to have been 
founded by Wimala in 588 A.D, It. is possessed of a 
historic rather than a present interest, It contains 
an object of archeological interest in Kyaikkalumpun 
Pagoda, an account of which is given in Chapter Il, 
Part 2. 

Kyaikkatha, a ra'lway station with a population of 
2,724 persons at the last Census, is eight mil 
north-west of Kyaikto, I(s history is given in Chapter Il, 
Pat 3, 

Kirmunsakan, with a population of 1,889 persens is 
situated at the foot of the hills on which the famous 
Kyaiktiyo pagoda stands, It is the starting stage of the 
climb vp the hills to the pagoda. A géod metalled road 
has recently been completed connecting it with the 
railway station at Kyaikto. 

4... Bilin Township, on the eastern coast cf the gulf of 
‘Martaban, lies between 16°57’ and 17°42’ North and 97°! 
‘and 97°3v’ East, with an area of 399 equare miles. It 
voontains for the most part an alluvial plain, stretchin, 
from the hills in the north to the sea. It contains ¥ 

village-tracts, and the populition, which was 60,269! in 
911, had risen by 1921 to 68,622, The headquarters 
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at Bilin, on the right bank of the Bilin River. The town. 
ship is famous for its sugarcane, which is grown in 
siderable quantities on the rich well-watered lowlands, 
with a population of 2,960 persons at the last 
Census, is an important town. It is the headquarters of 
the township of the same name. It lies on the left bank 
of the Bilin River, nearly half-way between Kyaikto and 
‘ThatOn, Alter the first Burmese war the Governor of 
Martaban, Oonana, retired with his followers, built a 
stockade and was confirmed as Governor by the King 
of Burma During the second war the town was 
surrendered without resistance to the British. In 1853 
it was attacked by a Shan thugys, but the insurgents were 
easily dispersed with the assistance of some troops from 
Kyaikto, 

‘The inhabitants of Bilin are chiefly Burmans, and 
from its centeal position between Kyaikto and Thatén the 
town has become a fairly large trading centre. The 
annual overflow of the Bilin River deposits a large amount 
of, fertilizing matter on the banks, and sugar-cane is 
extensively grown in the neighbourhood. 

Kawkadut Village, population 2,839, has a District 
Bungalow, a Post Office and a Police Station, It is 
connected with Taungzun railway station and the town of 
Bilin by a laterite road maintained by the District 
Council. 

Zokthok Village, population 2,637 persons, possesses 
objects of interest in Tizaung Pagoda and the ruins of an 
‘old rampart, 

Ayetthéma is situated at the foot of the Kelatha hills 
on the left bank of the Sittang River . It had a population 
‘of 1,099 at the last Census. It was once a seaport, 
Bolts, cables, and other vestiges of foreign ships have 
been unearthed at this village, The ruins of Taikkala lie 

tween it and Kinywa. An interesting account of 
Taikkala, an ancient capital, is given at pages 413-14 of 
the Imperial Gazetteer (Burma', Volume [. 

The Paan Subdivision lies on the east of the dist 
‘between the Donthami and the Thaunayin Rivers, » It is 
ordered on the north by the Papun District, on the east 
“by.the,Lhaungyin River and on the soath by the Gyaing 
and:Pata chaungs which separate it from the Amherst 
District, I+ consists of two townships, those of Pa-an 
and Halaingbwe in, both, of. which Karens predominate. 
The diision betmeon these two towsships does not follow 
throughout: a.natural dividing line a description: of 'ityis 
therefore Reveswarily somewhat complicated. Commencing 
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‘in the north-west corner of the subdivision the Mizaing 
chaung separates. the Pa-an Township from the Papun 
District. The line follows the course of the Mizaing chaung 
to where it flows into the right fork of the Salween about 
three miles south of Kamamaung, along this right fork 
to its junction with the main stream and down the main 
stream toa point about a mile below Udaung Villa 
opposite Wutkyi, Here the line makes almost a right 
angle turn to the east, passes to the north of Kawpanya 
and Kamadaw Villages, crosses the Mizan chaung and 
passes north of Naungkamyaing village tothe Htikhobaung 

lo. The line turns south again and follows the stream 
which for a short way is also the western boundary of the 
Kyonpago Reserved Forest, ‘The stream is known lower 
down as the Hlaing chang, It flows in a south-easterly 
direction, is crossed at right angles by the Pa-an-Hlaingbwé 
Road, flows to the south of the Kamawpaw Plateau and 
-finds its way to the Hlaingbwé chaung just below Kazaing 
Village. The line follows this stream throughout its length ‘ 
and then the Hlaingbwachawng to the point wherethe Pata 
and Nabu chasngs join it. From this point to its junction 
with the Gyaing at Gyaing Village the Hlaingbwe chaung 
is the Doundary between the Ea.an Township and the 
Amhers: District, ‘The southern boundary of the Pa-an 
Township is the Gyaing as far as the Alansekka chawng, 
Here the line runs north to the Kronthe eaung, {rom 
there west to the Salween. The western boundary of 
this township is the whole length of the Donthami, and, 
from its junccion with the Salween and Nathmaw, ‘the 
Salween. 

Pa-an Town is the headquarters of both the Subdivision Paaa 
and Township of that name, It is a notified town but has Town, 
no Municipal Committee and the District Council 

responsible for its roads, conservancy, lighting, hospital 
and bazaar, No tax is levied for conservancy and lighti 
There is a Post and Telegraph Office, Opium Shop, Police 
Station and a pleasant well situated near the inspection 
bungalow. 
Although the country surrounding Pa-an is indifferent 
‘paddy land, Pa-an is the centre of a considerable paddy 
‘trade which goes to Moulmein. 
Exponents of the law are limited to third grade 
leaders but what is lacking in qualifications is:made up’- 
in numbers, The population is mixed and mostly engaged 
in trade, Bie 
The Hlaingbw2 Township lies to the north of the Pavan Hision- 
‘Township and is separated from it by the line described qorm. 
ship. 
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in the previous paragraphs. It is bounded on the north, 
by the Papuan District and on the east. by the Thaungyin 
as far south as the point where the Mcthawe Klo flows 
into it. The line then follows this stream up to its water~ 
shed on the Daunas, south to Pata Taung along the crest 
and then down the Pata chaung to its juncticn with the 
Hlaingbwe chaung. ‘The township is hilly and sparsely 
populated. 

The headquarters of the Township are at Hlaingbwe 
situated on the left bank of the — Hlaingbwe 
chaung which is crossed by an iron girder bridge with 
break piers. Although notified as a town there is no 
Municipal Committee and the District Council is 
responsible for its roads and conervancy. It is a very 
backward place. It has no daily bazaar cther than that 
hawked about by women, no hesp.tal and no lighting, 
There is a, Public Werks Department Inspection 
Bungalow, a Police Station, Post and Felegraph Office and 
Treasury.’ The people in’ Hlaingbwa itself are chiefl 
Burmese with Karens in the surrounding villages, It is 
connected with Pa-an and Shwegun by good surfaced 
roads and with the interior of the township by the 
Bla ngbnd chavng and the Hlaingbwa-Paingkyon Road. 
What trade there is is véé the Hlaingbwe chaung to 
Moulmein. 

Naunglon is Taungtbu Village 11} m les south-east of 
Pa-an with which it is connected by a good surficd road. 
Tthas.a Post Office and_as a large Inspec'ion Bungalow. 
‘The mayin paddy in the aeighbcurhood is excellent,” It is 
a centré of the wheelwrighting industry. 

Tonaing on the left pank of the Salween below Pa-an 
is a large well-to-do Talaing village, It ix fortunate in 
having toth excellent paddy land and island for acing 
cultivation. There is a small Inspection Bungalow. but 
which, through lack of roa’ into’ the interior, is. seldom 
used. 

Zathabyin on the right bank of the Gyaing is a large 
cosmopolitan village divided by the Zathsoyin chaurnge 
Originally Talaing’ it is now largely Indian. House sites 
are congested and communications within the village on 
account of the flooding are raised foot-path causeways, 
‘There is an Inspection Bungalow anda Post Office. At the 
back of Zatha’ yin is a colony of Indians that supply large 
quantities of milk to the Moulmein teashops, ‘Ibese are 
said to be de:cendatits of convicts, a reminiscence of the 
days when Amherst wasa penal settlement. Zathabyin. is. 
noted for its water pots, tiles and other earthernware. 
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Paingkyon is a Karen village 1§ miles south-east of 
Hiaingbw® with which it is joined by a road bunded many 
years ago but only bridged in 1930, It lies on the right 
bank of the Dagyaing chang. The people are well-to-do, 
Horses are substantial and stand in large compounds of 
such fruit trees «s durian, mango and cocoanut, There 
is a large Christian School and church of the American 
Baptist denomination, There is a small mat Inspection 
Bunga’ow alter the type found in Upper Burma, 

‘Shwegun on the left bank of the Salween is the termi- 
nus of the Irawaddy Flotilla, Company's launches which 
run six days a week from Moulmein, Formerly Burman, it 
is now largely Indian, and in a small way it is an import- 
ant centre ‘of trade. Not only is there a Post and 
Telegraph Office but it is connected with Papun by 
telepr one. It is connected with Hlaingbw® by a good 

faced road from which it is 14% miles distant, There 
Inspection Bungalow overlooking the river but the 
site is spoilt ag it is unfenced anda path in front, of it is 
much used, not only by drawers of water, but by herds of 
cat le on their way to drink. 

Tilon is a large Taungthu village on the Pa-an-Hlaing- 
bw Road atout 12 miles from Pa-an. House sites are 
cramped, here is an Inspection Bungalow which howe 
ever has lost mach ofits pristine utility owing to, the 
excellent motor road between Pa-an and Hlaingbwe. 
Before the cpening of this road Tilon was an impcrtant 
lace on the trade route into Siam and the Southern Shan. 
tates. 
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